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UR SPECIALTY 
IS YOUR FIRST SALE 


O ALL beginning writers and authors of rejected manuscripts 

I offer this advice: seek help first from a literary critic and ex- 
perienced teacher of writers and heed his advice until your work is 
good enough to interest a literary agent and then stick to the agent. 
Pay the critic his fee and the agent a commission for actual sales. 
Each of these men is a specialist and will serve you well; use each 
for what he can do for you most effectively. Our specialty is the 
training of beginners and the constructive criticism of their stories 
and articles. If we produce a publishable manuscript submitted 
for criticism and before you are ready for an agent, I will see that 
it is properly submitted. 


EXPERIENCE ... Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Companion. Two years fiction editor of Col- 
lier’'s. Former story editor in Hollywood. Teacher of creative writing 
at Columbia and New York Universities and at Oklahoma A. & M. 
Twenty years activity building successful literary careers through 
correspondence help. 


AUTHORITY ... Author of the standard textbook on fiction writing, 
“Narrative Technique,” used by college teachers and free iancers 
throughout the country. Author of “The Technique of the Novel,” 
published by Lippincott’s at $3.50 three years ago, now available in 
a new, inexpensive edition at $1.75 (orders filled by return mail). 
Author of articles on fiction in The Saturday Review of Literature, 
The American Scholar, The English Journal, Writer's Digest, etc. 


RESULTS ... Many of today’s most successful writers, both finan- 
cially and artistically, began their careers with Uzzell help. The 
names of these writers and their advice to you we have priated in 
our “Literary Services” booklet. This booklet, which also describes 
in detail our work with writers, is free and will be sent to you im- 
mediately upon request. If you have questions about your writing 
career, feel free to ask them. And please note: our fees have not 
been raised since inflation began. For a single story or article up to 
5,000 words, the fee for an Editorial Appraisal is $5, for a Collabora- 
tive Criticism (replotting, blue penciling, if necessary) $10. For ad- 
ditional words one dollar a thousand. Fundamentals of Fiction: $50. 
This course approved by VA for G.I. enrollments. 
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"What | Enthusiastic Readers Say: ¢ 


spe ming woe known today calls for a cer- ¢ 

tain sxiit nrewnt rson can develop if he ¢ 
learns the techntaues 4 set down in this unusual, in- 
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1 Ferris, President 
National Association of 
Public Relations Counsel P 
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‘John B. Oak « 
Bridgeport ‘Conn., 
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Why Editors Pay More Money to “Name” Writers 


OU have a RIGHT to make as much money from your writing as 
the big name authors—IF your work is as good. The only difference 
is that they are more well known! Even authors with LESS ability than 
you are making more money—Simply because they are more well known! 


Here, for the first time, the secrets and techniques used to make persons well 
known are revealed. ‘“‘How to Become Well Known” talks facts. It is the 
result of years of study, observation, and practical work. 


Shows you how to become well known locally, regionally, nationally, how to 
achieve fame in busi or profi , avocation or hobby, in industry or in 
organizations, in clubs or social groups, in villages and big cities. Here are 
case histories of success which explain how the many goals of man’s activities 
can be reached through achie h » publicity, determined cam- 
paigning, and careful work. The author, a prominent New York publicity 
and public-relations counsel, has devoted twenty successful years to the job 
of making persons, firms, organizations and causes well known. Henry F. 
Woods, Jr., has written this readable, helpful, inspiring book with a knowl- 
edge gained from vast experience in this field. 


How to Get Ahead in Life, Gain Reputation, Fame, Wealth 


How far do you think Franklin, de Maupassant, and a score of present-day 
writers would have gotten without the successful publicity methods? Read 
their life stories for PROOF that most of their fame was due to a skillful 
knowledge of how to make themselves well known. You will find yourself 
acquiring new poise, confidence, courage. You will lose fears or inhibitions 
which you may now have. Great rewards lie ahead for you if you are willing 
to follow the easy path in ‘‘How to Become Well Known’’! 


How to Reach America's Millions Without Paying For Iti 


Newspapers, magazines, radio stations are HUNGRY for news about you— 
what you do, who you are, where and at what you work. There are THOU- 
SANDS of ways to get free publicity. “How to Become Well Known’’ tells 
you how to take advantage of these wonderful opportunities. How to get 
people to talk about you. To spread your name far and wide. To build you 
into the kind of person you want and ought to be! 


How to Write and Get Free 


Publicity For Yourself! 


Mr. Woods shows you all the 

*‘ropes.”’” How to write a news re- 
lease, how to make a speech, how 
to address a meeting, how to be 
chairman of a committee. How to 
make friends of editors, reporters, 
radio announcers, columnists, your 
public. He cites hundreds of ‘actual 
experiences in this fascinating, 
profitable occupation—the one 
means by which it is almost im- 
possible not to succceed. No stone 
as left unturned! 








Everything You Need to 
Know, Step-by-Step 

No big words, no fancy phrases— 
the RUTH, simply clearly ex- 
plained. How to direct your think- 
ing, actions, behaviour, attitude to 

the sole ee of becoming well 
known. oreover, the publishers 
are so sure it can help you, too, 
to succeed that they are making 
you this amazing offer! 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Pay NOTHING te POSTMAN 
Read, Study it FREE in Your 
Own Home, for a Full Week! 








CUT OUT, MAIL COUPON NOW 
For FREE EXAMINATION 


Duell, Siloam & Pearce, Publishers, Dept. WD12 
270 Madison Ave. New York 16, WN. Y. 
Send me be 244 page ~g encyclo- 
Become Known,"’ in 
"is 7 days I 


$2.50 (plus «few 
50 (plus a few cents 





Unless you are absolutely sure 
that it Ae exactly what you want 
and need, return 


t at our ex- will either return at 
and owe nothing; or kee you the low pri ~a of § 


nse 

f° by sending in only the low shipping 

price oo WE Name... cece ccc ccceerse sees age. 

well-known, to in the things (please print) 

iiwh ccupen Sx NOW to Address ..seee+- eee eeeeeeresseees 

Deeil, Slee & P Publish pop nage ta eeeeee ieee, acione $2.50 

NOW and pay . If de- 

Bept. Wel2 lighted, your Rock by AIR MAIL. 





270 Madison Ave. Mew York 16, #.Y. 
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Journal Firsts Rate $850 


Sir: 

Every good magazine editor is as anxious to 
find fresh literary talent for his pages as the 
authors are anxious to be published in them. 
New or un-agented writers are the gold in the 
field; when a vein is opened up it is as exciting 
as a “strike” was to the old-time prospector. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal has long recognized 
the value of working closely with young free 
lancers—the “young” relating to craft rather than 
to age. The editors have made it fundamental 
policy to welcome, encourage and advise these 
writers-coming-up, not yet screened for the maga- 
zine by agents and book publishers. A great deal 
of the staff’s reading time and thought is given 
over to them. There is, for example, an entire 
department whose main and absorbing assignment 
is to discover and develop writers of fiction and 
non-fiction (there is another department for 
poetry). In the past five years this department 
has expanded from one editor to three, each of 
whom has been carefully selected because of 
sympathy for the beginner and special skill in 
helping authors shape material for the Journal. 

This department alone reads over 20,000 manu- 
scripts a year, the great majority of which come 
in “cold”—without introduction or previous 
knowledge of the author’s work. There are, of 
course, the “regulars” who may have been striv- 
ing for several years to meet Journal standards. 
There are also those established authors who 
prefer to deal directly with editors. 

Following the same process of handling as 
agented manuscripts, a promising story or article 
from an “unknown” receives two readings in the 
department, is then sent with typed comments 
attached to other staff readers’ desks where more 
comments are added, and then along to the 
front office. There, the front office may assign 
additional readers. Should the manuscript come 
back to the department initialed with the coveted 
“O.K.,” excitement runs high. The author is 
telegraphed. A first story is published under the 
words, “The Journal Presents.” 

In the past five years, the average for those 
“discoveries” has been six a year for stories (one 
one-shot) and 22 articles, plus many more mis- 











































cellaneous items such as quizzes, fillers, quotes, 
etc. To get some idea of just what these averages 
mean, place the figure six against the total num- 
ber of short stories published in one year in the 
Journal—never more than 60, some years less. 
The comparison highlights the quality of un- 
solicited manuscripts which the Journal receives. 
It used to be considered quite a feat to “find” 
two brand new short-storyists a year. 

There are, of course, the heartbreakers, the 
ones that almost get bought but for one reason 
or another just miss. Sometimes these succeed on 
the next trip to the Journal or after two or 
three re-workings. They are almost sure to sell 
someplace. The editors watch these “outside” 
successes with a proprietary pleasure and hope 
“the next one” will land in the Journal. 

Journal requirements are high. Everything 
published in the magazine is as good as good 
writing and good editing can make it. The editors 
demand a craftsmanlike job (writing, characteri- 
zation, narration, structure, conviction, organiza- 
tion of subject matter in articles), imagination 
and originality of presentation. In articles, the 
choice of subject is important. It should be timely 
and have wide appeal. Most of the continuing 
features are staff-written. Fiction should be con- 
cerned with universal problems, for there must be 
reader identification with characters and/or prob- 
lems if an author is to achieve the desired emo- 
tional response. He is articulate for those who 
are not articulate. No experience is new but the 
ordinary can be made to seem new. Often a 
story that would seem off-trail is the one bought; 
for, although Journal material is aimed primarily 
at women readers, there is a large male audience 
and, furthermore, who can limit “women’s in- 
terests” ? 

Just as there is no set formula for a good story 
or a good article, there can be no requirements 
other than these general ones. Payment is made 
On acceptance. For articles, the price depends 
upon the length, quality and use. All first stories 
rate $850; second and third stories draw more. 

Anne EInsgELeEN, Assist. Ed., 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5. Pa. 
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THE HARVEST WAS GOOD! 
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Suppose you started 1950 without a sale to your name. Suppose before the end of 1950 | 
placed YOU in one or more of these markets — SATURDAY EVENING POST, ARGOSY, 
ADVENTURE, TRUE CONFESSIONS, GOLD MEDAL BOOKS, LIPPINCOTT, DUTTON, 
CREATIVE AGE and HARPER'S, to name a few. If you are still supposing, then suppose YOU 
follow the examples of those who had their share of this 1950 harvest. 


How come? They came—to me. They knew that with my record of almost 20 good harvests, 


they would get their share—and they did. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


HAPPY AUTHOR DEPT: What ana 
intelligent use of your back- 
ground can do for you: This fall 
2 books by Roger Treat are pub- 
lished—MAN O'WAR and DUKE 
OF THE BRUINS. These are 2nd 
and 3rd books. | have just placed 
his 4th, from an idea — on a 
big important subject which will 
receive nationwide publicity. 
Advance, $1,000 — on an idea, 
Another $1,000 for a west coast author — part of the 
subsidiary rights on SOMETHING ABOUT MIDNIGHT. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
I have told you about my book sales month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who can't list sales in his 
announcements. On the basis of my sales and experience 
1 charge a nominal fee of $5 for Initial appraisal and 
comment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITA, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF- 
DAVIS, HARPER, LIPPINCOTT, and many others. 





By all indications, the 1951 harvest is going to be a 
big one. We are planting the seeds for it right now. 
And somewhere in that bountiful harvest you will have 
your own particular spot. In all the uncertainty, you 
can, with an intelligent approach, be certain about 
the markets at which you should aim. 


As a further indication, | have just sent checks in 
amounts like these — $900 to a Chicago writer, $533 
to a west coast author, $320 to another west coast 
author, $270 to a Chicago writer, $300 to another 
midwesterner, and many others that come to an 
abundant total—a good omen for the harvest of 1951. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
scripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can show 
you the marketable material in your own background, as | 
did for them. Once | decide where your true talent lies, 
we go to town — which is why | have made sales for my 
writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other top outfits, plus of course, the pulps, 
the confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


My sale commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensa- 
tios for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
end presentation to editors of your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 to 3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your Vest 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


} 











Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Originator of the two successful “Plans”: 
Nove. WRITING PLAN 
Poetry WRITING PLAN 
Particulars on request 

745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


i Writ ha 
hp 
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Be ett 9, Sete ooo: “8 
32 6x® and 32 Rs cc ccescecses 


Add stage for S the. on on each of ‘first two groups and for 
2 Ibe. on Third gro group. 10 —— monarch stationery and 100 
envelopes printed biue ine. $2.00. Add Sc exchange to checks. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202.WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 








EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENCY 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. ¥. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbiit 6-0492 











One For The Record 
Sir: 

Here’s one for the record! I’ve just sold a 
story after its 27th trip out. I have been trying 
to break into the writing game for three years, 
and now am very close to my first $500 in sales. 

Said story was first written in 1948. I sent it 
out five times, but no go. Changed its name 
and sent it out three more times. No dice. 
Changed the name and rewrote it a bit in 
1949, then sent it out 14 times. Put it away for 
a while, then got it out early in 1950. Changed 
the name again, shortened it a bit, sent it on 
the rounds five times. It just sold for $30 to 
an editor who refused it back in 1949. 

Are there other writers in Saskatchewan? If 
so, perhaps we could get together. 

Mrs. KaTHLEEN E. Noucn, 
Birsay, Sask., Canada 


New Literary Mag 
Sir: 

The American Mercury has been purchased 
by Clendenin Ryan and myself, and we expect to 
make a new magazine of it. 

The New Mercury will be a vigorous literary 
—and, we hope, literate—magazine. It is our 
plan to assemble a stable of young authors who 
can not only amuse and provoke, but who can 
also assail, in essays and in topical stories, such 
vices as mass-thinking and equalitarianism. 

We shall invite young Americans to strive 
again. We shall try to aid the effort to popu- 
larize individualism on college campuses; and 
we shall remind young men that the business 
of a man is not to be “common” but to aspire 
to be exceptional. 

We'd like to get quality short stories, non- 
formula stuff, not exceeding 4500 words. Same 
length for fact stuff, preferably shorter. Also, 
we’re very interested in getting factual stuff 
from abroad for our Foreign Intelligence sec- 
tion. This should be lively, original and unlike 
newspaper reports. 

We will pay $200 to writers—for both fact 
and fiction—who don’t yet have a reputation in 
the field, and $250 to those who do. 

Wiiuiam Hutz, Editor, 
The New American Mercury, 
32 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 








STORIES 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
NOVELS 


=e SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery In ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want results: 

can help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write Satie. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


is very low. If you want to sell—we 





NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Needed: Two Women Trade Writers 
Sir: 

We want two women correspondents—one each 
for St. Louis and New York City—to make regu- 
lar style reports on shoe fashion trends from those 
centers. We will furnish assignments, sources to 
contact, and other detailed instructions for the 
preparation of these reports. 

We'd prefer to hear from those with some ex- 
perience in the shoe field—or, as second choice, 
those with some experience in the fashion field 
in general. Ability for clear, accurate and thor- 
ough reporting is essential. Payment is on a fee 
basis rather than word rate. 

Wurm A. Ross, Editor, 
Leather and Shoes, 

10 High St., 

Boston 10, Mass. 


Glad To Retract! 
Sir: 
We are listed in the 1950 Year Book, “189 
Markets for Short-Short Stories,” as offering no 
payment. This listing is not correct. We pay 2c 
a word and up following publication. 
Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Editor, 
Highlights for Children, 
Honesdale, Penna. 

¢ Year Book in error. Sorry!—Ed. 


No Brainpicking, Just Beer! 
Sir: 

In your February “An Idea A Day” column, 
there was this note: write up your local packing 
house with the sanitary angle in mind. Here I 
was sweating away in one for my bread and 
butter. Result: three articles in The Family 
Herald and Weekly Star. 


What prompts this letter? A fiction sale to 
Thrilling Detective, my short effort, “The Pick- 
Up.” Writer’s Dicest gave me an idea, just 
when my confidence was breaking. The article 
sales proved I could write for cash and, with the 
push to my morale, I came out with a fiction 
piece that sold. Not bad for a 25c investment! 

By the way, any writers in Verdun? I don’t 
want to pick over anybody’s brains. Just a beer 
and a mutual exchange of rejection slips. 

Txromas KILLEN, 
601 Sixth Ave., 
Verdun, Que., Canada. 





FOR THE PERFECT XMAS GIFT 
WE Bondy i YOU TO SATISFY YOUR CURIOSITY 
it how a critic practices what she teaches and 
wHY she ° able 4 help hundreds of no Braille? to sell? 


WHY she is included in 


THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS 
BY MILPRED 1. REID 
An absorbing novei of life and love whea 
witches were hu and wenches were 2 wuepen. 
33.00 from Bruce Hum hries, 
Or Xmas copies will be mail a aoe and autora by 
the author at Dundee Road, rthinote, 
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101 SECRETS 
OF WRITING 
A GOOD NOVEL 


Yours to Examine for a Week 


RITING a good novel is NOT as hard as you 
think—if you know the professional “tricks” of 

the trade.” You'll find them all in the new book, 
HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL by Manuel Komroff, author 
of a dozen novels, including bestseller Coronet. Here 
are some of its contents: 5 sources of story material. 
15 types of novels. 3 ways to bring in new charac- 
ters. How to choose names for characters. How to 
trap a reader. 7 ways to build excitement. How to 
“picturize”’ your plot. Getting first words on paper. 
Licking the Great Enemy: how to open a novel. 
Basic story patterns—“ABC,” “hourglass,” “circle,” 
“figure 8,” “sawtooth.” How to start each day’s 
writing session. How many hours a day? What to do 
about “bad writing days.” Effective endings. Mss. 
preparation, submission; legal rights, libel, copyright. 
This down-to-earth book can pay for itself many 
times over. Find out for yourself—try it a week. 
Just clip and mail this ad with your name and ad- 
dress. Pay postman only $3.50 (plus postage, C.O.D. 
charges) when book arrives. Return book in 7 days 
for PROMPT REFUND if not delighted. (WE will 
pay postage if you send $3.50 now; same 7-day re- 
turn privilege.) SIMON AND SCHUSTER. Publishers, 
Dept. N-2, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


KK ae Khe Kha KKK KKK 
* FOR THE FIRST TIME! 
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THE VERBULARY 


GIVES YOU AT-A-GLANCE 
MEANINGS OF VERBS 


Section of a Typical 
Text Page: 






The Verbulary is a brand new 
invention for instantly and posi- 
tively defining the verb that best suits your 
thoughts. Here is a unique system of classification 
which enables you to explore every turning of 
your thought, to follow all its associations and 
connotations. It differs vastly from the diction- 
ary, thesaurus and synonym k in offering for 
the frst time a means of rapidly studying the 
nuances of meaning that distinguish one verb from 
all the others related to it. 

IDEAL FOR WRITERS, SPEAKERS AND STUDENTS 


The Verbulary is completely streamlined for 
modern-day usage. It offers a select list of verbs 
which concentrates on the most common verbs in 
the writer's vocabulary 

dd this Sheownative volume to your library 
today! Send only $1. postpaid. 


The VERBULARY CO.., Inc. 


Dept. WD, 521 oe Ave. 
Brook! yn 18, 
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IF YOU WRITE FOR 
POSTERITY 
AND DON'T WANT 
EDITORS’ CHECKS... 


That's your business! 


BUT IF YOU WANT 
BOTH RECOGNITION 
AND THE MONEY THAT 
GOES WITH IT... 


That's our business! 


Every big circulation fiction magazine in 
America today uses stories laid in the pat- 
tern shown by MASTER FORMULA. 


Every big-wordage craftsman in the Short 
Story field . . . slicks, semi-slicks and pulps 
. . is using that same pattern for the 
majority of his stories, 
MASTER FORMULA clients are in the 
POST, COLLIER’S, ESQUIRE, AMERI- 
CAN, SEVENTEEN, BLUE BOOK, 
SHORT STORIES, the Detective and 
Western magazines .. . to name a few. 


One of our top clients is being paid $1500 
apiece for his Slick short stories .. . all 
of them laid in the pattern taught by 
MASTER FORMULA. 


Do YOU use that pattern? Do you know 
how to cast the idea, plot, motivation and 
atmosphere of your story into that rec- 
ognized form which editors are glad to buy? 


Why not? It is simple, practical and the 
logical thing to do. And it pays off for the 
writers who want to sell. 


The cost of MASTER FORMULA is am- 
azingly low. In connection with it. . . for 
a limited time only . . . we are offering our 
Criticism Service, a proven Service of 
unique detail which has no competition. 


A post card will bring our free ROAD MAP 
FOR WRITERS and full information. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 











New Sci-Fiction Market 
Sir: 

Worlds Beyond is in the market for adult 
science-fiction and fantasy. All lengths are open 
up to 12,000; longer stories by arrangement. 

Payment: $100 for new stories up to 5,000 
words; 2c a word for longer pieces; lc a word 
for reprints. Payment is on acceptance, and we 
report within a week. 


Taboos: hackneyed or juvenile ideas; stories 
topheavy with science; fantasies in which the 
supernormal element is simply dumped in the 
reader’s lap, without explanation. We try to 
steer clear of ghosts, demons, angels and other 
superstitions, but will take them if they’re un- 
usually well handled. 

Standards are high, but we will work with 
anyone who shows talent. 

Damon Knicut, Editor, 
Hillman Periodicals, Inc., 
535 Fifth Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Nope, Two! 
Sir: 

Galaxy Science Fiction uses three-part serials 
of 60,000 to 90,000 words, generally ordered on 
the basis of a complete outline, usually, though 
not always, by a well-known science fiction 
author; two novelettes per issue of 7,500 to 
15,000 words—up to 25,000 in exceptional 
cases; three to five short stories with 6,500 word 
ceiling; an occasional short article, 2,500 to 
3,500, on scientific themes of general interest, 
told in layman’s English. 

Rates: $100 for shorts and articles up to 
3,333 words, 3c a word and up thereafter. Sub- 
stantial increases for authors who produce con- 
sistently high quality and display reader-drawing 
power. Payment is made instantly upon ac- 
ceptance; in most cases, that means the same 
day that the story is bought. Reading time is 
about two weeks, often less. Rights purchased 
are world first serial only. If and when other 
rights are needed, they will be negotiated for 
and bought separately. 

A glance at Galaxy Science Fiction will con- 
vince the reader that this is a mature magazine, 
professionally edited and packaged. The antique 
props of science fiction find no home here. We 
are looking for—and buying—fresh themes 
peopled by believable characters, whose motiva- 
tions are human and understandable, the con- 
flict of which is based on logical causes and 
not on psychotic power drives or lust for 
vengeance and the like. Note particularly, we 
want psychological suspense, not witless physical 
action. This editorial policy is not a mere ideal; 
it is a concrete actuality. 

H. L. Gotp, Editor, 
505 East 14th Street, 
New York 9, N. Y. 
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We Will—Don’t Worry 


Sir: 

I am endlessly intrigued by the widely di- 
vergent views of the successful writers who con- 
tribute to W.D. One says slant. Another says 
don’t slant. One says write about what you are 
familiar with. Another gives chapter and verse 
showing that the stuff he sells is written about 
places and people he never saw. Someone says 
avoid hackneyed formula. In S.E.P. of July 15, 
1950, John L. Sinclair has a Western that 
tracks a formula as threadbare as the one Bud 
Kelland uses. It was old 50 years ago. This 
all adds up to what I have suspected from the 
beginning: write as you damned well please. But 
keep W.D. coming just the same! 

W. A. BripwELL, 
Box 515, 
Dumas, Ark. 


Same Complaint 


Sir: 

This writing business can be confusing. For 
years I’ve cherished that sacred literary precept, 
i, €., a protagonist, to retain his popularity with 
the reader, must extricate himself from his diffi- 
culties, with no assists. 

SEPoster Steve McNeil, “Will You Love Me 
When It Rains?”, S.E.P., Oct. 21, failed to 
communicate this important tenet to his pro- 
tagonist-hero Jimmy, leaving the poor guy 
stranded in the middle of a page, abandoned by 
his author. Jimmy started out as a respectable 
protagonist. He risked his material possessions 
in a scheme to make some quick money so he 
could marry the gal—but when his plan failed 
hero Jimmy quickly threw in the sponge and 
sought the solace of a few short beers, leaving 
his girl friend to get him out of his difficulties. 

Perhaps there’s a new editor at S.E.P. who’s 
decided that determined protagonists are old hat. 

Marie L. JoHNSON, 
2380 San Diego Avenue 
San Diego 10, California 


Wants Correspondents 
Sir: 

We are interested in obtaining correspondents 
in all parts of the country. Experienced corre- 
spondents and those who can gather news notes 
will find us a ready market. 

Tue Eprrors, 

Women’s Specialty Shop, 
1311 Widener Bidg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





“For the Editor’s Hi-Sight” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing. University graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accu- 
rately. 20-lb. bond original, white carbon. 50c per 1000 
words, plus mailing costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
tralic, Mo. 








317 West Switzier Cen 





ENTER...BEGINNER 
EXIT... PROFESSIONAL! 


It Could Happen To You! 


We have told you about 

the recent sale b an SSW ey ” 
student's first story (be- | «your approach helps 
fore he completed the | t sliminate the fears 
course) to a top magazine | in. thao 
market for $750; and De Ay goth 
about the leading book | so tar has only served 
club's choice of the sec- | t* bape tig ono 
ond novel by a former | (uate... | surprises 
SSW student. And we eo ee 
have told you, month | Screly your teaching ls 
after month, about stu- — ooo oe 
dents who, while in the ber abiity =. ons te 
— have hit es - os oo 
ession markets, the de- | Greenstone, of N. Y. 
tective markets, the pulps, 

the feature markets, the slicks. In other 
words, SSW students are trained to hit all 
markets — which market depends on their 
aptitude. And that is exactly how we shall 
train you if you work with this strictly com- 
mercial unacademic course. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practice! result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

fend now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. 


CANADIANS: 
Special facilities for Canadian students 


























30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful — career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL D 
2 East 45th Street 


New York 17, N Y. 

Pieese send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [j do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the | 
the State of New York git tas 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. Fiction, 
articles, plays. Criticism, revision, editing, 
collaboration, ghostwriting. Criticism 
rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 up to 20,000. Special rates 
thereafter. 


Reading and report upon novels, plays $5. 
Prompt service. 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. (SU 13458) 
North Hollywood, California 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar, Excellent 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 
MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 





WRITE FOR BiG MONEY — TELEVISION! 


New, big 1950 SPECIALIZED ONE LESSON COURSE 
in TELEVISION, by Will Heideman, shows you all you 
need to_know about writing television shows and ooting 
them. How to get material, write it up. Best type 
ideas, etc. With list of markets. ~ a Introductory 
Price only $1.00. Send your order today t 


J. C. SLOAN — Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept, D Glendale, California 








ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 
W. 44th—Reoom 900 
NEW YORK 18 


MU 2-6390 





TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in business since 1 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 

nm free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE 
RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St, Chambersburg, Penna. 








Want To Write For BH&G? 
Sir: 

“The hardest magazine in America to write 
for.” That’s what one of the country’s top free 
lance writers told me last summer as we talked 
over an article we had sent back to him for a 
rewrite. “I could have sold this article as it is to 
half a dozen magazines as big as Better Homes @ 
Gardens—without all this fuss about dual interest 
and down-to-earthness and how-to. I could write 
three stories for some of them while I’m gather- 
ing up the loose ends for you.” 

I had to admit he was right. 

Why is Better Homes & Gardens hard to write 
for? The answer lies partly in the fact that until 
recently there was never much of a market for 
the kind of writing Better Homes & Gardens 
wants. The great magazines provided markets for 
imaginative writing, narrative writing, and de- 
scriptive writing. There never was a real market 
for expository writing. So, writers didn’t write 
that way. With the tremendous growth of how-to 
magazines since the war and the increased space 
being given how-to material in fiction and gen- 
eral magazines, the picture is changed. Today, 
there is a real market for expository writing. And, 
sad to say, a lot of good writers are unprepared 
for it. 

Too many article writers have been trained to 
see only the surface, the exterior of a story. If 
it’s interesting, colorful, provocative, that’s 
enough. They never had to ask themselves: 
“What does it add up to?” They get excited 
about a glamorous new house, but aren’t trained 
to ask: “What does it cost? Can the average 
reader of Magazine ‘A’ afford it? Would he really 
be happy living in it?” They do a profile of a 
movie star and his family, but forget to ask: “Are 
these real people or are they phoney? Have they 
a philosophy of living? Is there anything in 
their experience that will help other families?” 
They hear about a new resort or a tour that’s 
“out of this world,” but don’t examine it to de- 
termine: “Can you take it in on a two weeks’ 
vacation? Is it any good for kids? Can you go 
there on the $300 the average family has to 
spend?” 

See what I mean? 

These yardsticks apply to all of Better Homes 
@ Gardens’ five departments—Building, Furnish- 
ings and Decorating, Foods, Gardening, and Fam- 
ily Life. The names of the first four departments 





HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 


CHESTER BEMIS, Associate 





Have you something new and fresh te 

offer? If you have, we can sell it. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS 

ABOUT WRITING and SELLING 

SCREEN STORIES and GETTING 

YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. FREE 
a TO WRITERS. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 


407 N. Louise St. 
Giendale, Calif. 





PRELIMINARY CRITICISM RATE: SHORT STORIES — $1.00; BOOKS — $5.00. 


LITERARY 


Kew Gardens, New York 


82-35 Grenfell Avenue 





(Plus return postage) 


SERVICE 


Vi 9-7808 
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give you a good idea of what we want in the way 
of subject matter. “Family Life,” though, may be 
a new one to you. Actually, it’s what most maga- 
zines would call the “General” department, with 
an editor called “Articles Editor.” 


The name “Family Life” was given to a de- 
partment which includes such varied categories 
as family relations, profiles of “successful” fami- 
lies, family economics, health, mental health, self 
improvement, social problems, family travel, child 
care and training, cartoons, and shorts. 

It screens out things like Bergman’s love life, 
crusades in behalf of zoo animals, press-agented 
glamor boys, weekends on the Riviera, cures for 
leprosy, and biographical notes on Pocahontas. 
And it ties together random topics — highway 
safety, in-law troubles, painless childbirth, deaf- 
ness, automotive maintenance, children’s allow- 
ances, vacations, and television — by hanging 
them on a thread of family service. 

Better Homes & Gardens doesn’t demand that 
you have a big name and a reputation. It doesn’t 
demand sophistication, pipelines to the world’s 
great, deathless prose, or even personal expert- 
ness in our subject matter fields. It does demand 
that you write about something that’s close and 
important to the reader and his home and that 
will help his family live better and be happier. It 
does demand that you write so that the reader 
feels your story applies to him, not to someone in 
Hollywood or Paris or on Park Avenue. It does 
demand that you write about something he can 
do, wants to do, and will do. And it demands 
that you really tell him how. 

Rosert P. Cross.ey, Assoc. Ed., 
Better Homes & Gardens, 
Meredith Publishing Co., 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


Idea Of The Century 


Sir: 

Two years ago the problem of keeping an eye 
on the mailman came up. Our studio is upstairs, 
and about mail time there were too many trips 
below, and the mailman wasn’t too regular, 
especially in bad weather. 

So I made and installed a 12-inch mail-slot in 
the wall of the sunporch, and I claim to have the 
first electrified, self-notifying mailbox in the coun- 
try. It’s fixed so that when the mailman pushes 
open the swinging door, a buzzer rings upstairs, 
as a result of an ordinary flat-spring switch. A 
selenium-cell might be better, but that was too 
complicated. 

I would have liked to make an_installa- 
tion which would start playing “It Ain’t Gonna 
Rain No More” whenever he brings a check, but 
I’m well satisfied. I can stay upstairs writing until 
he gets here. The only real improvement would 
be a radar system to track him from the time he 
steps off the streetcar. 

Noet Loomis, 
3914 Cedar Ave., 
Minneapolis 17, Minn. 


Already Sold Two Articles 
Halfway Through Course 
: “As | enter the last half of my 
training, 1 know | have gained in 
1 and fidence far more 
* than the tuition price. Two feature 
-@ articles | submitted to the Boston 
Post have been accepted. My “ 
estion to all would-be writers is 
4 arn to write the right way, 
- through N.1.A.' ""—Mrs. Mariam 
Hayes, Savannah Beach, Ga 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY ple with the “germ” of writing in them 

simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up cme | barriers to taking the first -P. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.”” Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women T pny most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless arti on business, matters, 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, garden- 
ing, local and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant éusent. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to 
write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient classics. The story is the thing. 
Every copy “‘cub” goes through the course of practical 
criticism—a training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 

And upon the very same kind of actual assignments given 
y= to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn 4 oing, 
not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by prac- 
tical writers. Gradually they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. Writing soon becomes ” absorbing. 
Profitable, too, as you gain the “‘professional”’ touch that 
gets your material ng ome | editors. Al all you can 
see constant progress wee week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing * pil ity grows. 
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Have You 
Netural Ability? VETERANS: 
r ui ° 
a ~ whe 7 . . This Course 
riting Aptitude Test w 
reveal whether or not you have oP gee 
natural talent for writing. It will or . 
analyze your powers of observation, Veterans 
your imagination and dramatic in- Training 
stinct. You’ll enjoy taking this test. 
: seat To take 
There is no cost’ or obligation. tage of G.I. Bill 
Simply mail the coupon below, today. of om — 
Newspaper Institute of America, | @"3 must enro 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, =, Se aut 
N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing —, Test and further informa- 
tion about =, for agg as promised in 
Waruirer’s Dicest, December. 
Mr. 
REN ica Sinies vinci eden oka Set uhn eenaetian ean eee mates 
Miss 
Raita sie ccsaesnanessncnns cares cee. caakaeeae ae ienes 
( ) Check here If eligible under the @. 1. Bill of rights 
all No will call. 7-W-590 








Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 








RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


Wr 1¢ e rs ~ ESTHER LAMB, Associate Editor 


IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 
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OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great 
Britain and the Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 462 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Good Bet For Comics Writers 


Sir: 

Ziff-Davis’ Comics Division, which is cur- 
rently publishing Amazing Adventures, Romantic 
Marriage, Kid Cowboy and Famous Stars, plans 
to publish a large line of top-notch comic books. 

We are looking for high calibre writers, 
preferably with comic book experience, living in 
and around the New York area, since we prefer 
holding consultations. We also want to contact 
radio and television script writers. Interested 
writers should contact us by mail and submit a 
sample of their work. 

We will set up appointments with writers who 
meet our standards. Our rates equal the best 
in the field. 


Irvine WersTEIN, Script Editor, 
Comics Division, 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
366 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Confession 
Str: 

Strange as it may seem, until I read the Oc- 
tober issue of W.D., I had never heard of the 
iambic, anapestic, or dactyllic foot. 

Stranger still, in spite of this serious omission, 
I have managed to sell over 600 poems! 


Ruts STERLING BAUER 
93 Duke St., 
West Saint John, N. B. 


We Catch H——-! 
Sir: 

In a writing class I attended, some of us gush- 
ing women writers were addicted to overuse of 
the word “very.” For instance, a dwarf was de- 
scribed as being “very, very short.” Our teacher 
advised us that we could break the habit by sub- 
stituting “damn” for “very,” and the editor 
would automatically strike it out. 

After seeing how Walt Sheldon and Max 
Kesler got away with liberal use of the word 
“hell” in the October W.D.—I dunno. W.D. is 
studied not only by he-men from the Wild West 
but also by ministers, by juvenile writers and by 
gentle old ladies trying to earn an honest buck or 
two from the non-swearing books. I object. 
Hell, man! Don’t you know it’s catching? 


TARBELLE BREDESEN, 
1323 East M St., 
Wilmington, Calif. 





WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 ib. Bond 
65c per 1,000 words on book-length scripts; 
30c per page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Aivord approves and uses my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 
716 N. Alte Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 32-4327 








“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, published 
by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Public Speak “1, 
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Training Mystery & Detective 
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Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 


(Approved for Veterans: 
also non-quote Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism ... Personal, directed 
writing, For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hellywood 27, California 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


T= Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
perat ful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is retu with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


fe s ennationest pelee or editor 
you nd, answerin 
7 bet ing ou fi VETERANS: 
type of wor! or whi you 
are naturally suited. Before long The course ap- 
‘ou ae a in your = proved for vet 
ome on stories, essays, sho: 
sketches, whatever you are best erans’ training 
suited to do. Se for FREE 
CATALOG today. Canadians may 
make payments in Canadian funds. 
The Magazine Institute, Inc., Do. 812-B, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 




















THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 812-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation te: 


IE ooo kh as400460800000 400i 0 4s OO NEw ONENESS 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
( ) Check here ij eligible ander G. I, Bill 
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SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 

k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, NV. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s WRITING TO SELL: 
What Scott Meredith has to say about writing is straight and strictly from the selling angle. 
He takes you straight into the business of writing for the market and shows you how to turn out 
publishable material. ; —Chicago Daily News. 


Order your copy en your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. $2.75. 
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What deductions may I take? What 
about depreciation on my equipment? 
Do I have to keep books? 

Checked by experts, this article has 
the answers to your tax questions. 


By B. L. Gough 


NoT LONG AGO, a writer who had lived in 
Mexico since the war returned to this 
country. When tax time came, he took his 
records and carbons of the past five years’ 
tax returns to a tax consultant. “You don’t 
mean to tell me,” said the tax man, “that 
you have been paying income tax to the 
U. S. while you maintained a bona fide 
residence in a foreign country? First thing 





and we'll have to do is get some of that money 
_— back for you.” 
vhy, Most American writers living abroad 
eks. wouldn’t make that mistake, but the anec- 
dote points up the fact that many writers 
da | are befuddled when it comes to taxes. Liv- 
on ing by and with the imaginative word, they 
tisk tend to scorn records and accounting. But 
we a knowledge of tax law as it affects the 
000 writer can prevent him from unknowingly 
ven over-paying his income tax or from taking 
m4 deductions not allowed. 


Every full-time free lancer needs to know 
that his final tax payment is not due on 
Y. March 15, but on January 15. As a self- 
— employed person, he must file an “estima- 
tion” each March 15 of how much he ex- 
. pects to make in the year ahead. (The 
. local Collector will supply forms.) Then he 
must make payments on March 15, June 





Writer 
VS. 
Income Tax 


15, and September 15, with the final pay- 
ment due on January 15 of the following 
year. 

If the writer misses his estimation by a 
sizable percentage, he is liable to a penalty 
unless the discrepancy between estimated 
income and actual income is caught on the 
Jan. 15 return. If the writer underesti- 
mated, he can make the final estimated 
payment on Jan. 15, and delay making up 
the discrepancy until March 15. If he over- 
estimated, he has money coming from the 
Government. 

If a writer is employed on a payroll and 
has only a part-time income from free lanc- 
ing, his payroll salary is subject to withhold- 
ing. In that case, he can make his return 
on March 15, merely adding his income 
from writing to his regular income. 

A magazine didn’t pay for one of my 
stories, folded up owing me $300. Can I 
deduct this amount as a bad debt? 

That depends. Did you report it as in- 
come? If you didn’t, then you cannot claim 
a bad debt now. In other words, if you 
have a “cash” accounting system under 
which you record a “sale” as made only 
when the check reaches your hands, then 
you never reported the $300 as income, 
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hence you can’t knock it off. But if you use 
an “accrual” system of bookkeeping and 
record the $300 as income as soon as the 
acceptance has been received, then you can 
knock it off as a bad debt. Put another 
way, the situation is this: you can’t claim 
a debt never incurred. Unless your books 
reported the income — in which event the 
debt was incurred as far as Uncle Sam is 
concerned—you may not deduct the loss. 

Before claiming a bad debt, measure the 
transaction against this yardstick: “For a 
debt to be worthless,” the Treasury says, “it 
must not only be uncollectable but must 
appear to be uncollectable at any time in 
the future. Bad debts must be shown to 
have existed in fact and in law. A taxpayer 
cannot claim a bad debt deduction if there 
were no legal liability to pay.” 

On the tax return, you must list: (1) 
Nature of the debt; (2) Name of the debtor 
and his relationship to you, if any; (3) 
When it was incurred; (4) When the debt 
became due; (5) What you have done to 
collect it; (6) How you decided it was 
worthless. 


Last year, I wrote off $100 of bad debts 
on my tax return. This year, one of the 
debtors came across with $50. What must 
I do about it? 


“Bad debts,” says the Treasury Depart- 
ment, “are sometimes paid long after the 
taxpayer has forgotten them. If a deduc- 
tion had been taken when the debt was 
written off, the recovery of the debt is mis- 
cellaneous income to the extent of any tax 
benefit previously secured.” 


How much of my writing overhead may 
be deducted? 


All of it. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue allows “reasonable salaries and wages, 
interest on business indebtedness, taxes on 
business (including Social Security taxes im- 
posed on the employer) and taxes on busi- 
ness property, losses arising from business 
operation, bad debts arising from sales and 
services, depreciation, obsolescence, deple- 
tion, rents, repairs and other expenses.” You 
can include fees you paid for outside serv- 
ices, commissions, labor, advertising, even 
premiums on business insurance. Any legiti- 
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mate business expense overhead item may 
be taken off. 


May I deduct dues in a writer's club? 


If writing brings you an income, yes. But 
if you are a plumber’s apprentice who hopes 
to write one day, Uncle Sam may take the 
view that it’s a hobby or social membership. 


How about the cost of subscriptions to 
writers’ magazines? 


Take the deduction for these subscrip- 
tions, also for subscriptions to any other 
magazines or journals from which you have 
demonstrably derived source material for 
stories written (sold or unsold) during the 
year. 


Last year, I gave some clothing to the 
church for its rummage sale and a check to 
the Boy Scouts. May I deduct these? 


You may. But how depends upon who 
gave the donations—Bill Jones, the writer, 
as an obligation or contribution arising out 
of his profession as a writer, or Bill Jones, 
philanthropist. Bill Jones, the writer, may 
deduct them as business expenses in figur- 
ing his adjusted gross income. But Bill 
Jones, the private member of the church 
congregation and friend of the Scouts, may 
deduct them only if he chooses to itemize 
personal expenses on the long form. 


In order to write I need time. I buy that 
time with a baby-sitter who wipes Johnny’s 
nose and keeps him out of the street while 
I pound the typewriter. Can I deduct her 
pay? 

It seems unfair, but the answer is no. If 
the baby-sitter were a secretary or anyone 
performing a task which contributes directly 
to the writing of your manuscript, you 
could. But domestic help is not deductible, 
even when it would be impossible to earn 
the income without hiring the help. 


Can you list the more unusual deductions 
that apply to a writer? 


Any expense that is incurred in the 
course of the writing business counts. In ad- 
dition to the more obvious deductions, such 
as rent, typewriter depreciation, paper, 
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typewriter ribbons, etc., here are some that 
might escape your notice: 

1. Postage. 

2. Expense of cleaning up the office — 
soap, brooms, time of the domestic servant 
spent in the office only. 

3. Writers’ reference books—the World 
Almanac, dictionary, books on how-to-write, 
Standard Rate and Data, etc. 

4. Photos and drawings. 

5. Legal, other fees. 

6. Gas and electric — portion used in 
lighting, warming and cooling the room 
used as an office. 

7. Part of the phone bill. 

8. Depreciation on equipment. 

9. Repairs and maintenance on typewrit- 
ers, etc. 

10. Transportation to get story material. 

11. Bank charges. 

12. Magazine subscriptions, newspaper 
subscriptions where the papers are clipped 





for file material. 

13. Finally, any small overhead expense 
which is necessary to the earning of income 
from writing. 


Should I save receipts? For how long? 


Yes. Because the Treasury may come 
back at you any time and say, “Prove you 
paid a photographer $150 in 1950.” The 
burden of proof is on you. If you can’t show 
receipts, cancelled checks, or other proof, 
the Agent may insist that you pay tax. If 
he does, it’s pay or go to court—and in this 
land where the accused is innocent of crime 
until proved guilty, he is guilty of tax avoid- 
ance until he can prove that he has a right 
to a deduction. The Treasury advises that 
all receipts and other documents be kept for 
a number of years. Five years is minimum, 
seven years safer. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A wRITER WHO has published widely over 
a period of years is often approached by 
tyros who want advice. In these interviews, 
the successful author sometimes gets more 
than he gives. There was the fellow with 
young eyes and greying hair who recently 
drove 600 miles to talk to me at my writing 
hide-a-way on the Salmon River in Oregon. 
I don’t know what this man, let’s call him 
Jones, got from me, but I do know what I 
got from him. 

Jones had two of his scripts along. Both 
were Westerns; both were terrible. They 
were 6500 words long, an impossible length 
for a Western, 1500 words too long for a 
short, 1000 words too short for a novelette. 
More important, though, Jones was suffer- 
ing from that old disease, melodramitis. I 
pointed out the melodramatic tenor of his 
scripts and picked out offending words and 
phrases. Thereby hangs a confession of my 
own. 

I have sold Margulies’ Standard Publica- 
tions 40 Western yarns in the past three 
years, and nearly 100 more stories to other 
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By Francis H. Ames 


outlets. A number of these pieces were 
turned down on the first submission for be- 
ing too melodramatic. Many of the yarns 
sold after I rewrote them to lessen their 
over-dramatic impact. The editors who re- 
fused my stories were absolutely justified, 
yet I still found myself uncertain as to just 
what they were criticizing. In criticizing 
Jones’ scripts, I learned to recognize a melo- 
dramatic word for what it is—a story killer. 

Any writer can spot over-dramatic 
writing in its more staggering aspects. A 
sentence like this one, “Elmer threw him- 
self into a terrifying gunman’s crouch, his 
hand flashing down and up with the speed 
of a striking snake,” is pure melodrama in 
anybody’s language. It is more difficult, 
however, to understand how a word or two, 
scattered here and there through a script, 
can give the story an over-dramatic touch 
which disgusts the editor. I am not exagger- 
ating when I say “disgust.” As recently as 
August, 1950, an editor to whom I have 
sold innumerable scripts wrote me, “No 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Styles change—in writing as in magazine 


illustrating. Even an old pro can’t stand still. 


He must learn or fall by the wayside. 








By Leonard Snyder 


WHEN 1 was still young enough to think 
I might be a genius if someone would only 
discover me, I read Flaubert’s advice to 
writers to spend endless time, if necessary, 
searching for the perfect word. Exaltation 
burned. I was Lancelot searching for the 
Grail, Diogenes clutching his lamp. But in 
the stress of learning to plot, to character- 
ize, to consider editors’ needs and readers’ 
interests—in short, learning how to make a 
living out of magazine writing—Flaubert’s 
white banner of pure art was tossed aside. 
I’m not sorry. 

Several million published and unpub- 
lished words later I was criticizing a manu- 
script for a class in magazine writing when 
an idea hit me. Old Flaubert was muttering 
again. Words! 

Before long I had proved to my own 
satisfaction that by one relatively simple 
process, which doesn’t take more than 30 
minutes on the average short story, I—or 
any other writer, with the possible excep- 
tion of the highly-skilled slick writer — 
could improve my copy noticeably, in some 


instances, could shove it across the line 
from unsalable to salable. 


A fiction story is the record of a conflict. 
In popular magazines the conflict is re- 
solved; in the so-called literary magazines 
it often isn’t. But the conflict is always 
there. It is located in the breast of the 
central character—love against honor, fear 
against love, duty against honor, any pair 
of conflicting emotions. The conflict gives 
rise to transient emotions in the central 
character and in other characters. These 
feelings, in turn, produce an emotional 
effect on the reader. The emotional effect 
is what the reader pays for. Situation, char- 
acterization, everything in your story must 
work to produce that effect. Your words, 
too, must be geared to this end. 


On my desk now is a silver table lighter. 
As I mention it, you may feel something 
about it. Silver may have strong associa- 
tions for you, or table lighters, or cigarettes. 
But if I were mentioning the lighter in a 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Words That Kill 


(Continued from page 16) 





soap on this opus. To put it bluntly, this 
is corn, shoveled on with a vim. It is raw 
melodrama, the kind that makes you 
squirm.” 

Melodramitis is most often caused by ad- 
jectives. With me, it’s always the adjectives 
—adjectives which unnecessarily explain 
something the reader already knows or ad- 
jectives which do not apply to the nouns 
they are modifying. For instance, Jones 
mentioned “huge beasts,” “heavy gun,” 
“flashing arm,” “mighty mountains,” and 
“blazing eyes.” Now the reader instinctively 
knows that buffalo are huge and that a gun 
is heavy. He knows, too, that a man’s arm, 
not being mirror plated, can’t flash, that a 
mountain may be high, serrated, forested, 


but not mighty, and that eyes can’t really 
blaze. One of these phrases might get by, 
but all together, they'll kill a good story. 

Invariably, when I am able to sell one of 
my stories to a slick magazine, I find that 
the piece is entirely devoid of melodramatic 
adjectives. Top slicks simply do not buy 
melodramatic hog wash. And it is getting 
increasingly difficult to sell melodrama to 
the pulps. Yarns I sold two years ago would 
not sell today, so rapidly are pulp styles 
changing. Here’s a description from Basil 
Heater’s “Hunter’s Moon,” appearing in 
a November Satevepost: 

It was the time of day that he loved 
best — twilight, bullfrogs calling from 
the pond, crickets singing in the sweet, 
still air, smoke rising from the chim- 
ney, and his dogs, knowing that night- 
fall was appreaching, restless on their 
chains, 

A simple, homey scene, stimulating the 
reader to round out the picture from his 
own memories! How easy it would be to 
overdo this sentence by adding a word 





Words That Save 


(Continued from page 17) 





story, I’d want it to have one definite 
emotional effect on all my readers. 

A silver table lighter. No emotion, or 
diffuse and different emotion in each 
reader. A heavy silver table lighter. Emo- 
tion still diffuse. A cheap silver cigarette 
lighter. Still a diffuse feeling. A silver cigar- 
ette lighter, murderously heavy. Now! We 
feel one strong, definite emotion about the 
object—fear. The thing is dangerous. And 
the writer produced his effect with one 
word. 

What kind of word? A word describing 
an emotional state. Murderously. The word 
hits hard and unmistakably. Closely asso- 
ciated with this kind of word and, for our 
purposes, in the same class are words like 
furry, cold, gritty, soft, bitter, acrid, which 
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hit the reader on one of his five senses and 
thus arouse emotions. 

Countless times in the manuscripts of 
non-selling writers I have come across de- 
scriptions of things, of people, of states of 
mind done with words as bare, as lacking 
in emotional impact as: a silver table 
lighter. Each of these descriptions is wasted 


because it produces no emotion in the | 


reader, or at best a diffuse one. This pass- 


age, written by one of my students, is | 


typical of most beginning writers’ work. 
I'll italicize the emotional-sensory words: 
Late Saturday evening they arrived 
tired and dusty in San Diego. Joyce 
and Terry agreed it would be best to 
wait until morning for their first 
glimpse of the Pacific. 
Joyce awoke her old joyful self with 
a song on her lips and an air of mys- 
tery. After a hearty breakfast, Joyce 
went to the closet and brought out a 
package. 
“What’s up, hon? Secrets?” Terry 
asked. 
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to it here and there: 

It was the time of day he loved — 
twilight, bullfrogs calling thunderously 
from the odorous pond, crickets sing- 
ing in the very still air, smoke bil- 
lowing from the chimney, and his 
tremendous dogs pulling strenuously 
on their chains. 

I do not say that you should not use power- 
ful, salty language in Western-action yarns, 
slanted either to pulp or slick. In fact, you 
must, and only a thin line can be drawn 
between a word that is right and one that 
is wrong. In my story, “Long on a Kill,” 
published in the October, 1950, issue of 
Fifteen Western Tales, I opened with these 
lines: 

Ragtown was a brawling village, a 
way station between Hades and Para- 
dise on the Gold Trail from Independ- 
ence to Hangtown. To the east, in the 
sun-and-sand scorched wastes of the 
Humbolt Sink, the skeletons of horses, 
mules, oxen and men were a hundred 
to the mile. To the south lay the beau- 


tiful valley of the Carson River, knee 

deep in grass and flowers, threaded by 

crystal streams. To the west, over the 

hump of the Sierra range, lay the gold 

fields of California. 
There are no melodramatics here. Rag- 
town was a brawling village—Webster tells 
us that the word “brawling” means to quar- 
rel noisily and violently. The Humbolt Sink 
was sun-and-sand scorched, and, according 
to the history of the gold rush era, skeletons 
of animals and men were a hundred to the 
mile. Furthermore, the reader probably did 
not know these facts. If I had described 
Ragtown as being thunderously violent, 
added the word tremendous to the sun-and- 
sand scorched Humbolt Sink, had the skele- 
tons ghostly and eerie in the sun, made the 
Carson valley one vast expanse of rushing, 
roaring streams and the Sierra hump a tre- 
mendous mountain chain, mighty against 
an azure sky, Editor Jakobsson would have 
rejected the story. 

Verbs, as well as adjectives, can cause 

(Continued at top of page 20) 





“At last!” she sang. “I can show you 
my one piece of extravagance. Just 
wait until we get to the beach.” 
The rustling paper revealed a beach 
bag which Joyce held high. “In here 
is the loveliest suit I’ve ever laid my 
eyes on and I just couldn’t resist it. I’ve 
been waiting for this ocean. Just you 
see.” She laughed. 
There are five emotional words here, yet 
the reader feels no particular emotion, 
partly because there is a lack of clear-cut 
conflict in the action. But the addition of 
more emotional-sensory words should im- 
prove the passage: 
Eternities late Saturday evening they 
arrived tired and hot in San Diego. 
Impatiently they agreed to wait until 
morning for their first satisfying 
glimpse of the Pacific. 
Joyce awoke to glorious anticipation, 
a mysterious little song caressing her 
lips. 

"alien a hearty breakfast, she hurried 
to the closet and brought out a 


package. 

“What’s up, hon? Secrets?” Terry 
demanded playfully. 

“At last,” Joyce said in an excited 
voice. “I can show you my one piece 
of extravagance. Just wait until we 
get to the beach.” The paper rustled 
mysteriously to reveal a beach bag 
which Joyce held up triumphantly. 
“In here is the loveliest suit I’ve ever 
laid my eyes on and I just couldn’t 
resist it. I’ve been crazy-mad for this 
ocean. Just you see.” She laughed. 

We now have 13 emotional words. You’re 
saying that the passage still isn’t so hot. Of 
course not! What we’ve done is the crudest 
kind of patchwork, with no strong emo- 
tional line to guide us. But you'll agree 
that the lines are improved. And any writer 
can improve his copy in this way. 

The average non-selling writer has fewer, 
usually many fewer, emotional words than 
the published writer. In a 200-word pass- 
age, the average for a beginner is about 


(Continued at bottom of page 20) 
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melodramitis. In the often-seen Western 
phrase “he slapped leather,” the verb is mis- 
used. Heroines who whimper and moan 
during love scenes don’t help sell an au- 
thor’s yarn. The omission of words in a 
Western script can also give an over-dram- 
atic tinge to the story. I wince when the 
word “the” is left out in phrases like “hits 
saddle,” “sweeps forty-five from leather,” 
or “pulls trigger.” Strangely enough, a few 
veteran Western writers are guilty of this 
error. 

Words that are used to over-drama- 
tize a script are fine in their right places. 
Thomas Thompson, slick climbing pulpster, 
said to me the other day, “Darn it, Ames, 
I don’t think an old-time Westerner would 
walk up to a man with whom he is angry 
and say, ‘Pardner, I want to palaver with 
you.’ He would say, ‘Mister, I want to talk 
to you.’” I agree with Tommy. The right 
word is used in the wrong place. Old timers 
in the cattle country often used the word 
“palaver.” They might well say, “I got 


sick of listening to his damned palaver, so 
I pulled out and left him jawing to him- 
self.” Used in that sentence, the wrong 
word becomes right. 

In a published Western yarn of some 
years ago, the hero’s eyes were “tawny” for 
15 pages. The word “tawny” is beautifully 
descriptive when it is used in connection 
with a field of ripened wheat, or a forest 
deadened by autumn frosts, but as a re- 
peated description of the hero’s eyes, it is 
melodramatic—the right word used in the 
wrong place. 

After Jones had left my place, I sneaked 
back into my studio and went over a novel- 
ette I had ready to mail to my long-suffer- 
ing agent, August Lenniger. My hero’s arm 
flashed in one instance, his gun was heavy 
in no less than three places, his eyes were 
much too wild four times, and the dame 
he was in love with actually moaned during 
a tender love scene. The next time an edi- 
tor catches phrases like these in one of my 
yarns, he may cut my throat—by air mail, 
special delivery. 





nine or 10. For a published story, slick, 
confession, Western, the average is from 20 
to 30 such words in a stretch of the same 
length. Beginning writers are too inhibited 
at the typewriter to include many emotional 
words; they write as they speak, and highly 
emotional words are not impersonal enough 
for most of our conversation. Besides, 
when we're speaking, our gestures, facial 
expressions and tones of voice convey our 
feelings. The writer has only his words. 

Working over your copy to inject emo- 
tional impact, you will become aware of 
emotional words and will learn to keep 
them flowing in, hot and fluid, as you’re 
writing the first draft of your stories, the 
emotion you're feeling bringing along its 
own words. List some emotion-arousing 
words, picked at random from stories or a 
thesaurus, and keep them within eyeshot 
while you’re writing. You'll find them 
creeping into your work. After a while 
they'll come as you write the first draft. 
This passage from my ghost-written story 
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of Myrtle Macy, published in the February, 
1950, True Experiences, came to me just 
as it stands: 

Spastic! I grew to hate the word 
with an unreasoning hatred. Feeble- 
minded, hopeless, people thought. It 
wasn’t true. I know that now. There 
was no malice in their thinking toward 
me or toward my child, only the 
cruelty of not understanding. But I 
was afraid that somewhere deep down 
in his sensitive responsive nature 
Jimmy would register and keep the 
feeling of those people if not their 
words. I told myself that later, when 
he was older and I could make him 
understand, it would be all right. 

The big-name, old-timers crowd in even 
more emotional words. For proof, mark 
a few passages from Paul Gallico, Edna 
Ferber, Somerset Maugham. If you’re not 
selling, take a tip from them, and from 
me. Check your copy for words with emo- 
tional impact; they may be just what you 
need. Unless you’re a Flaubert. 
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I remember this SLONY... 


By Stuart Covington 


WHEN I HAD finished “Preaching Man,” 
I didn’t know whether to take a bow for 
an unusual short story or to kick myself 
for spending almost a week on a piece with 
a less than 10-to-one chance of selling. 

I was only 18 then, and was still strug- 
gling feverishly with the fundamentals of 
writing. Furthermore, my yarn dealt with 
the Negro race in a way that, at the time, 
was highly distasteful to most magazine 
editors. I sent the story to the late Artemus 
Calloway, my literary mentor, and he pro- 
nounced it the best thing I had done. 
Frankly, I didn’t agree with him. A re- 
reading of the story showed me that the 
piece was ragged in several spots, yet I 
didn’t have the ability to remedy its faults. 

“Preaching Man” told of a Negro 
preacher, stubbornly opposed to all “city 
women,” who met and fell in love with a 
girl supposedly from Memphis—the niece 
of a member of his congregation. In the 
end, the preacher found that his love was 
actually from a village near Memphis and 
not at all the sort of woman he supposed 
her to be. My story was built around the 
conflict between the parson’s profound 
convictions and his natural emotions. This 
is a difficult theme to handle convincingly, 
and I failed to do it justice. 

Despite my doubts, “Preaching Man” 
was mailed to a high class slick and, with 
the dispatch peculiar to these periodicals, 
was promptly returned. It went off again 
to a second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
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seventh magazine. In each instance, it was 
acknowledged only by a printed rejection 
form—not even a note of encouragement. 

When my brainchild landed in the Cov- 
ington postbox for the seventh time, I mut- 
tered to myself, “Nuts! This lemon belongs 
in the wastebasket.” 

The story was spared the trash bin, but 
it was assigned a dark corner of my desk 
drawer. Then one day I read that a “little” 
magazine in St. Louis needed fiction. The 
magazine paid only in prizes; the top an- 
nual award was $10. Well, a 10-spot was 
a 10-spot—if I won—so “Preaching Man” 
came out of mothballs. 

I had almost forgotten the story when 
a letter came from the magazine. “Preach- 
ing Man” had been accepted. Came the 
issue containing the tale and then—much 
later—another letter from the book’s editor. 

First prize check? No. A note asking me 
if I would accept $75 from Popular Pub- 
lications’ now defunct Story Digest for re- 
print rights to “Preaching Man!” During 
its very brief life, SD ran some of the top- 
flight slick writers in the game. Silently, I 
blessed Mr. Calloway for encouraging me 
to market the story and mentally stuck out 
my tongue at the slick editors who had 
turned it down. 

What does all this prove? Nothing, ex- 
cept that nobody can call the shots in this 
crazy writing game. 

Oh, yes, “Preaching Man” didn’t cop a 
single prize from the “little” magazine. 
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By Weldon F. Heald 


TIME WAS WHEN a few staid magazines like 
The National Geographic and Travel car- 
ried illustrated stories on the habits of the 
Zulus or what the Swedes did on their 
days off. But not now. Travelitis has hit 
editors so hard that the virus has spread 
to magazines like Country Gentleman, Red- 
book, Collier's — and may even be threat- 
ening the Yale Review. 

I started fishing in the travel stream 
about two years ago. I used as bait the 
Southwest and the Pacific Coast because I 
know those regions best. Since then, I have 
sold 52 travel articles; contributed chapters 
to three volumes of the American Mountain 
Series published by Vanguard Press; con- 
tracted for 11 informal Scenic Guides to the 
Far Western States; and have started a 
book on the Southwest for Harper’s. Travel 
writing constitutes about 90 percent of my 
total output. 

The spotlight in travel writing has shifted 
away from the well-known, world-famous 
tourist spectacles. Unless you have some- 
thing very new to say or some unusual angle 
to exploit, don’t write about Yellowstone, 
Niagara Falls, the Great Smokies, and avoid 
general articles on New York, Hollywood, 
Miami. Strange to say, people from Po- 
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How To Write 


TODAY’S 
TRAVEL 
ARTICLE 


dunk and Oshkosh are interested in your 
home town and state and will pay good 
money to get there. You can probably find 
20 spots within 100 miles to write about. In 
my region there are the Cochise Stronghold, 
Bisbee, Mount Graham, Chiricahua Na- 
tional Monument, Tucson Mountain Park, 
the Animas country, Tombstone, the buf- 
falo and antelope reserve at Fort Huachuca. 

Travel conscious editors are constantly 
hunting for “little known and unusual 
places of scenic, historical or recreational in- 
terest.” This is a break for the writer be- 
cause it means that the elm-shaded town 
down the road, the ruined frontier fort by 
the river, or the state park in the next coun- 
ty offer subject matter for travel articles. 
But wherever or whatever it is, make ’em 
want to go there. That is what travel arti- 
cles are for. One of the greatest pleasures in 
this kind of writing is meeting and hearing 
from people who went where you told them 
to go—or who would like to go. My distance 
record is Indo China. A German boy with 
the French Foreign Legion read one of my 
articles and wrote asking how he could get 
to Arizona. 

The where-to-go, what-to-do article of 
today is very different from the leisurely- 
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No writing about Niagara Falls or 
Yellowstone, no “My Trip up the 
Hudson” kind of ramble—the travel 
article of today is streamlined, 
impersonal, and fact-packed. 














paced travel piece of 25 years ago. In gen- 
eral, the personal experience story, the “My 
Trip up the Hudson” kind of ramble, the 
wide-eyed account is out. In its place is a 
streamlined, fast-stepping, fact-packed, 
third-person, specialized job which follows 
the rule of a good after-dinner speech—it’s 
short, lively, and to the point. The modern 
style is straight reporting with few trim- 
mings. Unless you are Donald Culross 
Peattie or Edwin Corle, editors are not 
interested in your personal reactions to what 
you see. . 

In the good old days when a magazine’s 
staff took time out for beer in the afternoon, 
you could start a story on Pasadena like 
George Wharton James did in the 1890's: 
“This is where Switzerland and Italy are 
combined. The orange groves, olive or- 
chards, and rich verdure of Italy reach up 
and kiss the rugged slopes, Alpine crests and 
snowy peaks of Switzerland, and these 
together make the new state of South Cali- 
fornia.” Only writers for chamber of com- 
merce booklets are still allowed this fancy 
hyperbole. 

Today, if I were writing on Pasadena, I 
might start: “Gone is ‘plush Pasadena,’ the 
quiet, sedate winter haven of well-to-do, 








retired Easterners. In its place is a crowded, 
bustling city with ultra-modern department 
stores, light manufacturing and expanding 
commercial life. But Pasadena retains 
enough of its former charm and distinction 
to rank among the country’s most attractive 
residential communities. It is still preemi- 
nently a city of homes and trees.” From 
here on the article would be an elaboration 
of the first paragraph, which gives the pic- 
ture of Pasadena I want to put before the 
reader. 

Space limitations pretty much dictate the 
handling of a where-to-go piece. Present- 
day travel articles usually run from 500 to 
1500 words, with outside limits of 2500 or 
3000 words in some magazines. You haven’t 
room to ramble. You choose your angle, 
play up and dramatize the most important 
elements, cram each sentence with as much 
information as you can muster, hang a 
wreath of roses around the package, and fire 
it at the reader. The wreath of roses is your 
assurance that the spot you’re trying to sell 
the reader can’t help but offer him vacation 
fun and relaxation. 

For instance, in “High, Blue and Beauti- 
ful,” which I did for Buick, there are facts, 
plenty of them, but principally I wanted 
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to give the reader the feeling of calm, peace 
and quiet that can be found only in nature’s 
wildest places. That was my angle, so: 


There are no jukeboxes at Snowmass 
Lake—no paved highways, television 
sets, movies, alarm clocks or any civil- 
ized conveniences. But the spruces 
stand tall around the shores, wild- 
flower meadows are brilliant splashes 
of color on the surrounding slopes, and 
rock-ribbed snowpeaks rise in silent 
array against the cobalt sky and admire 
their reflections in the quiet waters. For 
Snowmass is a wilderness lake high in 
the Colorado Rockies and it has one of 
the most magnificent primeval settings 
in America. 

Any angle you choose — scenic, historic, 
human interest, local color, sports, enter- 
tainment, animals, natural history, geologic, 
climatic, unusual customs — will make an 
acceptable travel article for some magazine. 
The angle is your trump card in the travel 
writing deck because it permits you to take 
tricks over and over again in the same 
game. I have written 16 regional articles 
covering my special section—southeastern 
Arizona—and I am just getting warmed up. 
Sunset took one, “Summer Vacations in 
Arizona,” from the tourist angle—places to 
go, things to see, side trips, resorts, costs and 
entertainment. Natural History accepted a 
piece called “Sky Islands of Arizona” on the 
animals, birds, plants and climate. “Oases 
in the Sky” in Westways featured the high 
mountain attractions. I had two articles 
in American Photography on how to snipe 
at our scenery with a camera. “Gamble 
That Paid-Off in Contentment” was a 
piece in Desert which told of a middle-aged 
couple who retired to southeastern Arizona. 
Ford Times will carry a local color story 
on the region in a future issue. Besides 
these I have done a humorous article on the 
section for Magazine Tucson, several his- 
torical jobs, and a couple of general articles 
on the climate and people. 

The secret of making straight informa- 
tion palatable is to season it with lively, 
dramatic, picture-forming verbs, nouns 
and adjectives. Hunt for just the right 
words to carry your facts lightly and, if 
there is a choice, always take the more ac- 
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tive and arresting words. Coin your own 
space-saving, hyphenated adjectives which 
give a quick picture of what you are de- 
scribing—far-flung, wide-spreading, high- 
perched, pine-fringed, wind-swept, needle- 
thin, ever-changing. In the Scenic Guide 
to California I described the streets of Palm 
Springs as, “thronged with sun-tanned, be- 
shorted, amber-spectacled vacationers”—a 
complete picture in six words. Make your 
verbs sparkle. The Empire State Building 
doesn’t prosaically rise to 1250 feet; it soars, 
it vaults, it springs, and if you are brave, it 
might even arrow. Something doesn’t grow 
rapidly, it skyrockets; the tree doesn’t fall, 
it plummets; the town doesn’t double in 
size, it mushrooms. 

You will liven travel prose, too, if you 
think of inanimate objects as having life. 





For Arizona Highways, which now and 
again likes a touch of imagery, I brought 
rocks to life and dramatized them in an 
article called “Cochise Stronghold”: 

When the sun goes down, the soar- 
ing granite turrets and pinnacles of the 
Dragoon Mountains glow crimson as 
if with inner fires. On cloudy days 
they gleam pale ivory, hard and cold. 
Again, they are warm and radiant 
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against the blue Southwestern sky. 

These are rocks of many moods—some- 

times inviting, often repelling, but al- 

ways detached, secretive, mysterious. 
Cities, too, lend themselves to active per- 
sonifications with good effect. In the Scenic 
Guide, “Los Angeles” begins: 

Sprawling over 451 square miles of 
hill, valley and plain between the 
mountains and the sea, America’s 
world-famous fourth city is the center 
and fountainhead for the five million 
people in teeming, crowded, urbanized 
Southern California. No region has 
ever had such meteoric growth and no 
city has labored harder to overcome 
natural handicaps in its determination 
to become a metropolis. 

“San Francisco,” on the other hand, starts: 

Spirited, insouciant and cosmopoli- 
tan, California’s second city sits jaun- 
tily astride a dozen hills at the tip of 
a peninsula between the Pacific and 
broad, blue San Francisco Bay. Almost 
everything about the place is distinct- 
ive—situation, climate, character, his- 
tory, architecture and people—all have 
a special San Franciscan flavor dif- 
ferent from any other city on earth. 

Note the contrast in word choice, feeling 
and tempo in the two descriptions—Los 
Angeles untidily sprawls like a big stringy 
kid, while San Francisco shows mature 
sophistication in sitting jauntily and being 
insouciant. In magazine travel writing, it 
is important to set the mood and atmos- 
phere because you haven’t space for great 
detail. 

It’s a good idea to liken unfamiliar ob- 
jects, shapes and sizes to those with which 
the reader is familiar. If a piece of land 
is 20 million acres, add “large as the state 
of Maine” or “equal to 30 Rhode Islands.” 
Mountain ranges can be likened to whales, 
saws, walls or barriers. Those in southern 
Arizona “resemble isolated, green, forested 
islands rising out of a sea of waving grass 
and desert shrubs,” as I pointed out in 
“Forests in the Desert,” American Forests, 
February, 1950. Make your descriptions as 
clear as you can, for if a reader has to 
think on his carefree trip with you, he is 
likely to get off at the first stop. 





A narrative hook is important in a travel 
article. With your first sentence you should 
win the reader. The standard beginning 
is the “Deep in the Heart of—” gambit. A 
typical example, from Highway Traveler, 
is, “Deep down in the Ozarks, nestling in 
one of nature’s most beautiful settings, 
is the White River Country of Missouri.” 
Another from Buick: “On the south shore 
of Monterey Peninsula—one of the most 
delightful areas in all California—is that 
lovely and out-of-the-ordinary town, Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea.” This type of lead is ac- 
ceptable if you can’t think of any other 
way to start, but it’s certainly uninspired. 

The “You” lead is somewhat better. If not 
too clubby and intimate it gets immediate 
reader attention. Here’s one from “Desert 
Extravaganza,” which I wrote for Buick: 
“If you have always thought of the desert 
as a lifeless expanse of barren rock and 
sand, go to Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Monument and be pleasantly surprised.” 
Another, in the form of a question, pre- 
faces “Arizona’s Southeast Corner” in Ford 
Times: “If you could live anywhere in the 
United States, where would you go? My 
wife and I had that choice three years ago 
and we picked southeastern Arizona.” 

A “Direct Statement” lead gets you into 
the story with a bang— particularly if the 
statement is interesting or challenging and 
covers the subject of the article. For in- 
stance, I started another Ford Times piece, 
“Highroads of Colorado” with: “In the 
state of Colorado are more miles of good 
mountain roads above 10,000 feet than any- 
where else in the world”; and “Nature’s 
Ice Thermometers,” a travel story with a 
popular science angle in Parade, begins: 
“Shrinking glaciers in our Western Moun- 
tains are warning us to prepare for pro- 
found changes in the climate of our con- 
tinent.” 

Most satisfactory lead of all is the indi- 
vidual one, of whatever type, which you 
contrive from the mood, character and sub- 
ject matter of your article. You can even 
lead off with dialogue, as I did several years 
ago when I wrote “Riding the Rapids of 
the Grand Canyon” for Travel: 

“If we hit that big hole church will 
sure let out!” 
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I looked for the usual twinkle in 
Norm’s eyes, but it wasn’t there. His 
mouth was a grim, straight line; his 
eyes straining ahead to the wild, thun- 
dering water of the approaching rapid. 

So much for the technique of travel writ- 
ing. What else would a prospective where- 
to-go craftsman want know about the 
trade? I have found that queries are a 
must. If a magazine has covered a travel 
subject in the past two or three years the 
editor is not likely to buy another piece on 
the same place, no matter how good it is. 
Always write an editor first, asking if he 
can use your article featuring Old Lyme, 
Key Largo or Fort Ross. 

Reference and research material are abso- 
lutely essential. Travel writing consists of 
stringing together in a spritely manner ac- 
curate facts and detailed, up-to-date in- 
formation. You can’t do this unless you 
have access to a reference library or col- 
lect pertinent literature yourself. Make a 
friend of your librarian. Send for free 
chamber of commerce booklets, railroad, 
steamship, hotel and resort folders, govern- 
ment and state publications and maps, and 
the useful road maps that the oil companies 
put out. Among the reference books I use 
are: volumes of the American Guide Series 
covering each of the 48 states, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and many cities; the Amer- 
ican Guide, Hastings House; the World 
Almanac; Webster’s Geographical Diction- 
ary; and the Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 
Each travel writer, in addition, will unearth 
publications about his particular city or re- 
gion which may suggest to him or help him 
with a score of articles. 

I’ve left the big hurdle until last. Every 
where-to-go writer must lightly leap over 
it or ignominiously crawl around it. Pic- 
tures! Editors want illustrations with their 
articles. These must be good quality 8x10 
inch black and white enlargements with 
glossy finish. Color shots for the few 
magazines which want them are almost 
invariably 4x5 inch or larger transparen- 
cies. Thirty-five mm and Bantam slides or 
prints are not accepted. Photographs are 
not absolutely necessary. You can sell a 
good where-to-go piece without them. But 
you have two strikes called on you before 
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the editor even reads your manuscript. 
There are two ways to take the photo- 
graphic hurdle. You can obtain pictures to 
illustrate your articles from commercial 
photographers, publicity and travel agen- 
cies, National Park and Forest services and 
other government departments, or even 
from camera fan friends. But the most 
profitable way to leap the hurdle is to take 
the pictures yourself. Payment for individ- 
ual 8x 10 black and white prints averages 
$5, but I have received as low as $2 and 
I’ve touched the $25 ceiling a few times. 
I’m only a shutter snapper, not a profes- 
sional photographer, but in the past two 
years I’ve sold over 175 pictures to illus- 
trate my books and articles. It is my honest 
conviction that anyone with two eyes, two 
arms, a good camera, and something to 
shoot at can take a black and white picture 
good enough to sell. Color photography 
is another story —a specialized business 
which the average travel writer has to skip. 
The where-to-go writing game is a var- 
ied, stimulating and fascinating business. 
You go places, see things, meet people, and 
are cordially received by chambers of com- 
merce and resort men. (A writer is a busi- 
ness man and as such is entitled to special 
rates wherever they are given. I always ask 
for these rates when on a job and have 
seldom been refused.) If you make enough 
single sales, the time will come when an 
editor assigns you a series of articles, and 
gives you an expense account for leg work. 
I recently had such an assignment from 
Arizona Highways. You may even win a 
much-sought-after commission from Holi- 
day, and collect their $1500 fee. Almost 
anything can break for a travel writer, be- 
cause his field of action is as wide as the 
world. Just think of each spot you describe 
to readers as the most interesting spot you 
know, and your enthusiasm will be con- 
tagious. They’ll go where you tell ’em. 


Markets for Travel Articles 


The magazines listed below carry in each 
issue articles on various phases of travel. 
Not listed are the following: general maga- 
zines which take occasional where-to-go 
pieces; outdoor and sports magazines; 

(Continued on page 73) 
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HoME oFFICE oF the Chilton Publishing 
Co. is in Philadelphia, at Chestnut and 
56th Sts., 39. A number of high-grade 
trade magazines are edited here, but only 
two offer much market for the free lancer. 

Charles B. Rawson, editor of Commercial 
Car Journal, said there has been little 
change in requirements. This monthly is 
intended for operators of truck and bus 
fleets. It is a thoroughly practical book, 
from the many pages of ads to the well- 
illustrated articles and the “Shop Hints 
from Fleet Shops.” The latter is a depart- 
ment of practical suggestions which pays 
$5 apiece for suggestions (with illustra- 
tion) from shop men themselves. The best 
suggestion draws $25. Articles deal with 
problems of maintenance and operation in 
this business. Lengths average 2,000 words. 
Illustrations are preferred whenever prac- 
ticable. Occasional photographs are bought 
separately if they fit the magazine’s special- 
ized needs. Payment is $50 to $75 and is 
usually made on publication. Reports are 
fast here. Chilton editorial offices seem to 
be extremely well organized. 

Motor Age is edited by Frank P. Tiche. 
Here again there is little change in policy. 
The magazine is a monthly for the inde- 
pendent and car-dealer repairman. All ma- 
terial must be short, terse, and very much 
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Part II: trade magazines, book 


publishers, religious papers. 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


to the point. Articles bought from free 
lancers are on merchandising activities, suc- 
cessful selling, new selling plans in the shop, 
etc.; anything that would be especially help- 
ful to the automotive serviceman. Lengths 
for these run 1,000 to 1500 words. Payment 
is $35 for a single page (as printed) and 
$50 for a spread. “Shop Kinks” should 
come from men in the industry who have 
developed the ideas themselves. Merchan- 
dising stories in lengths of 1,000 to 1500 
words are especially desired now. Payment 
is at feature-article rates. There is also 
quite a market for short news items, such 
as a new little gimmick for the serviceman. 
These run 50 to 75 words, should be illus- 
trated with a picture or diagram, and draw 
$10 to $15. Checks for all material are 
sent out on publication. 

Fox-Shulman Publications (16th and 
Conlyn Sts., 41) retain only one of the titles 
they had last year: Model and Hobby 
Industry. This magazine is purely for the 
trade, and material comes in from regular 
correspondents. The company has just re- 
cently bought the magazine, Corsets and 
Brassieres. Fox told me that they need ex- 
perienced correspondents who will work 
each month in the field, on the merchan- 
dising level. He’d be glad to hear from 
interested correspondents in big cities, espe- 
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cially Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Twin 
Cities, Dallas, St. Louis, Miami, Los An- 
geles, and Boston. Suitable financial 
arrangements will be made with them. 

Asbestos Magazine (808 Western Saving 
Fund Bldg., 7) specifies that writers need 
some technical knowledge in order to write 
for their market, although the writing itself 
should not be too technical. The editor, 
A. S. Rossiter, says articles must be on the 
level of big business. Subject matter can 
be new or odd uses of asbestos or asbestos 
products; how asbestos products withstood 
fires, floods, etc.; and installation or the use 
of insulation, asbestos-cement shingles, sid- 
ing, etc., in very large quantity or on some 
prominent or extraordinary project or 
building. Lengths may run up to 1500 
words. Payment is about a cent a word, 
on acceptance. 





Confectioners Journal (437 Chestnut St., 
6) is considerate of free lance writers, but 
warns that it does not buy much from them. 
The editors will consider articles which deal 
with problems of retail candy stores: hand- 
ling of clerks, tidiness of the help, special 
inducements for customers, courtesy, or 
problems of the kitchen machinery, etc., or 
of retail advertising in the community. The 
preferred lengths are 1,000, 1200, and 1500 
words. Payment is usually one to two cents 
a word, but on something especially good, 
it might go to five cents. Walter Wesley 
is editor. 
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Book Publishers 


Dorrance and Company (Drexel Bldg., 
6), one of the smaller publishing houses, 
has lined up a varied list of fiction and 
non-fiction, including biography and auto- 
biography, novels, and poetry. William H. 
Dorrance (accent the first syllable) is the 
editor. He favors stories, either fact or 
fiction, which have a lot of human interest, 
thinks they make the best reading. Manu- 
scripts, he says, are easier to handle if they 
run from 50,000 to 90,000 words. Straight 
royalty is the usual financial arrangement. 
But the house does publish a good many 
contemporary poets. Since poetry seldom 
pays, a cooperative financial arrangement 
is usually made with poets. 

The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica is a non-commercial organization and 
therefore has limited financial backing. It 
publishes only six to 10 books a year. These 
are all full-size books. Do not send short 
stories or single essays. Any book-length 
material with Jewish subject matter might 
be acceptable: novels, books of essays, full- 
length juveniles. The language of origin 
does not matter. Payment is arranged with 
each author and varies from outright pur- 
chase to royalty. Query the editor, Dr. 
Solomon Grayzel, (222 North 15th Street, 
2) first. 

J. B. Lippincott Company has been an 
outstanding publisher since 1792. Its main 
office on Washington Square has an atmos- 
phere of secure dignity. But life there 
doesn’t grow too staid, for the editors com- 
mute frequently to the New York office. 
(So do the Curtis editors and the West- 
minster Press people.) George Stevens is 
editor of the trade book department, which 
includes fiction, history, science, reference 
books. For their spring list, the chief need 
is for more good biography and non-fiction. 
Manuscripts for Main Line Mysteries are 
always welcome. 

With the magazine Seventeen, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company is sponsoring a prize 
novel contest for a story with modern set- 
ting, depicting the experiences and prob- 
lems of today’s teen-agers. The closing date 
is next March. The award is $1,250 against 
book royalties plus $1,250 for first serial 
rights. For further information about the 
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contest and for queries and manuscripts, 
address J. B. Lippincott Co., East Wash- 
ington Square, 5. 

Helen Dean Fish, juvenile editor for Lip- 
pincott, usually is to be found in the New 
York office, 521 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 
The company has a good backlog of suc- 
cessful writers, but the way is always open 
to newcomers with talent. Books for chil- 
dren and teen-agers must have some per- 
manent value. At present no consideration 
can be given books of poetry for children, 
new fairy stories, picture books or ABC 
books. The editor here is already making 
up her 1952 list. 


Macrae-Smith-Company Publishers (225 
South 15th St., 2) is another well-liked and 
progressive company. There is a new edi- 
tor, Edwin Boone, replacing Edward Shen- 
ton who has been vice-president and editor 
for a score of years. New emphasis is be- 
ing laid on travel books. The rest of the 
adult line remains about the same: serious 
fiction and light popular fiction, Western 
novels, miscellaneous non-fiction with an 
emphasis on wholesome family life. 


The company is very much interested in 
the juvenile department. Helen Rotter, an 
enthusiastic person, is the editor. Only oc- 
casionally does she consider a picture book 
or “flat” because of the high costs. The em- 
phasis here is on the 9 to 12-year-old group 
and the teen-agers. Chance seems to bring 
in more good teen-age manuscripts. But 
stories for the younger group are badly 
needed. Serious novels suited to teen-age 
girls will also be very welcome. Macrae- 
Smith is doing sports stories for boys as 
well. Stories with a typical sportsman as 
hero are preferred to stories featuring some 
actual person. 


The John C. Winston Company (1010 
Arch Street, 7) is important to writers for 
its very fine juvenile department, although 
it is also known as an outstanding publisher 
of religious books, dictionaries, game books, 
and Bibles. The department of adult trade 
books is very small at present, and doing 
no fiction. Elizabeth Morton, head of the 
juvenile trade book department, is doing 
nothing at all with picture books because 





Final Rejection 


AN AUTHOR, WHOSE life had been one 
long rejection-blank of despair and dis- 
appointment, died. He approached the 
Pearly Gates with timorous confidence, 
then reeled backward, clutching at his 
heart. For a Glorified Office-Boy, grin- 
ning at him, had thrust under his nose 
the fatal card, upon which was written 
in letters of fire: “Sorry—Overstocked.” 


As the writer turned sadly away, his 
attention was caught by a hurried note 
scrawled beneath the printed condemna- 
tion. His forlorn spirit hoped for just a 
moment. Here was something which, 
during his earthly career,|had never been 
accorded him: the persénal touch—the 
divine editorial condescension which soft- 
ens the sting of a rejection. 


He leaned closer, read the memorable 
words, then whirled off into space, a 
pariah of the universe. Written on the 
blazing scroll was this note: “A sugges- 
tion—try Hell.” The unfortunate writer 
had already been there. 


H. H. Craigie 











of the great expense. But the intermediate 
and teen-age groups are receiving consider- 
able attention. Best liked are books for teen- 
agers which are good enough to interest the 
whole family. Martin Butterfield, a book 
intended for teen-age boys which the Chris- 
tian Herald has chosen for its Family Book 
Shelf, is such a book. 


Religious Publishing Houses 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety (1701 Chestnut Street, 3) has a new 
leaflet, “Manuscript Market,” which gives 
exact details about the type of material 
needed, lengths, and rates of payment on 
all its story papers and magazines. Send a 
stamped, addressed envelope for the leaflet. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Bacx IN 1946 I wrote a story. It sold. 
The Sunday after I got my check, I wrote 
another story. By Tuesday it had sold. The 
following Sunday I wrote a third one. 
Again by Tuesday, a sale. Three stories, 
three sales, no rejects. My friends slapped 
me on the back (it was my beer!) , my agent 
congratulated me, and the literary horizon 
beckoned. 

I didn’t sell another story for three 
years. 

I tried everything. I sold my Remington, 
got an Underwood, traded it for a Royal. 
Reject. Reject. I wrote first person, I wrote 
third (couldn’t figure out how to writ 
second). I tried every hack formula in 
every hack category. I wrote romances, 
sports, adventure, detective, “quality,” con- 
fessions. Reject. Reject. Reject. 

Finally I quit writing and concentrated 
on my nine-to-five-thirty shift. And then I 
got canned. 

On July 4, 1949, I sat down on my foam- 
rubber couch, dressed in boxer shorts, 
turned on the electric fan, and pried open 
the typewriter. I had to write and sell a 
story. I picked my shot with care, aimed 
it for the Toronto Star, which had bought 
my first yarn three years before, made sure 
the locale was general, the people un- 
sophisticated, the language pure. I wrote 
4000 words in three hours. I thought the 
story was as good as any of the three that 
had sold. My agent thought so, too, al- 
though he didn’t like the trick ending. That 
story is still bouncing around, rejected by 
the first 85 markets it’s been to. 

But I didn’t care. The story wasn’t bad. 
More important, I had sat down on the 
hottest day of the year and written a story 
that held together from start to finish. 

I wrote another story three days later. 
In fact, I wrote four in 10 days (Saroyan 
once did 30 in a month). Two of them 
(mine, not Saroyan’s) sold within five days 
of each other, at better markets than I had 
ever hit before. Then I tried a baseball 
novel and, on the basis of four chapters and 
an outline, sold it to a hard-cover book 
publisher. 

What had happened? What was the 
difference between this last batch of stories 
and those of the lean, middle years? I hied 
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Does 
Your Editor 
Like 
Broccoli? 


By Arnold Hano 


myself off to my aged counsel, my agent. 
I laid myself at his feet (size twelve C), 
and humbly asked the magic word, so that 
in the future I would not need to go 
through the famine to reach the flood. He 
gave me the word. 


Luck. 


Don’t go away. I can prove it. I could 
send you two stories, in manuscript form, 
and let you judge which one sold and which 
one didn’t. Whether you’re an editor, a 
short story anthologist, or a book reviewer, 
you'd pick the rejected story as the more 
likely—from a literary and a commercial 
point of view. I could repeat with two 
more stories, one sold and the other rejected 
all over the world. 


Here’s the catch. I can’t and don’t say 
that skill plays no part. You’ve got to write 
a decent story to begin with. But for every 
decent story of yours that gets shoveled 
across an editor’s desk, maybe 40 or 50 
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others, no better and no worse, are its 
cohorts. 

The best professional reader I know (he 
bought one of my stories) reads 500 manu- 
scripts a week. His mag, Esquire, publishes 
four pieces of fiction. He has to go through 
2000 stories to recommend the purchase of 
four. Of course, he’s only the first reader, 
so he sends along 10 or 12 to the editorial 
sages over him. Nobody can tell me that 
the line he draws is infallible. You can’t 
even read 100 stories and choose the best 
one, without missing pretty often. 

It’s not just the number of stories. You’ve 
got to hit a reader when his ulcer isn’t kick- 
ing him. Maybe he just got a raise or his 
wife had a baby. Maybe no raise, and twins. 

Or you write a boxing story better than 
Lardner’s Champion and it’s bounced be- 
cause they’ve recently bought three boxing 
stories. Each is inferior to yours, but the 
market is closed, just like that. 

Or else you hit the taboo voodoo. You 
don’t know how an editor feels about 
mothers-in-law, fluid drive, Nehru, broc- 
coli. Not only how he feels about them in 
general, but how he feels the moment your 
story hits his desk! 

Or you don’t know who’s been fired re- 
cently. For instance, Esquire bounced a 
story of mine. Back it went, months later, 
to a new regime. Again, reject. Back again, 
a third time, after a new shuffle of editors. 
This time it sold for $300. How come? 
Luck. 

Last summer I did some free lance read- 
ing for one of the biggest family mags in 
the trade. Most of the time the top editor 
agreed with me. Once, though, he didn’t, 
and the best short story that’s been written 
in this country in the last five years is prob- 
ably still floating around, unbought. Why? 
The editor said 10,000 words was too long. 
Of course that’s a lousy length, but when 
you get a piece which is perfect, you don’t 
worry about the length. What was the real 
reason? It just wasn’t that editor’s kind of 
story. 

Even so, I sympathize with the man. 
I’m an editor for Lion Books, and there 
are some stories I can’t abide, no matter 
how well they’re done. I have quirks. I 
can’t stand people who “snarl” or “ejacu- 


late” or “expostulate” or “utter” instead of 
“say.” I'll bounce any story with this trait. 

Also, I’m an adjective counter. When I 
was a boy writing high school compositions 
on “Travel” and “Dogs,” my teacher told 
me that verbs, not adjectives move your 
story. So, I’m verb-happy, adjective-un- 
happy. If a first sentence, first paragraph 
or first page of a manuscript submitted to 
me is too full of silvery shimmering gleam- 
ing adjectives, I stop reading right there. 
And I’m no quirkier than other editors. 

But, to get back to that luck angle. How 
can you beat it? You can’t, in your little 
ivory tower in Cedar Rapids or Bangor. 
Don’t be like a friend of mine who thinks 
magazine editors want only good writing. 
He sent a story on cannibalism to The New 
Yorker instead of Neurotica. You've got to 
get out and learn the market. Read the 
mags and analyze them for what they want 
and what they print: boy-girl, Western, 
mystery, off-trail, formula slick, war. If you 
are too poor to buy the mags, read them 
in the public library or stand off to the 
side of a magazine rack, away from the 
proprietor’s eye, and read. 

Or get yourself an agent, though this 
can cost you plenty, too, in reading fees 
and postage. Still, the agent knows the 
editors, or he should, if he’s worth his com- 
mission. And with each new shuffle at Es- 
quire or Look or Collier's, he’ll shoot back 
stories the previous regime rejected. Editors 
call him and tell him they need sports and 
adventure, but no mysteries or Westerns. 

More important, though, I like the per- 
sonal touches of the good agent. He’ll sup- 
ply you with a messenger boy (if you and 
he are that close) ; he’ll “freshen” a manu- 
script, type new pages, erase smudge 
marks. He’ll even lend you money (an ad- 
vance, he calls it) occasionally. He’ll boot 
you in the behind if he thinks you’re lazy; 
he'll read flattering rejections over the 
phone if you think editors aren’t looking 
at your stuff. Maybe he'll even teach you 
some of the do’s and don’t’s of writing. 

Basically, though, you do as you please. 
Trollope says write only when you're unin- 
spired. Wolfe says the opposite. Maugham 
writes according to a rigid schedule; others 
write when they feel up to it. There are 
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two schools of thought on every phase of 
how to write, and the choice is yours. Half 
the world believes, “Either you got it, or 
you ain’t.” The other half says, “Every man 
is born an amateur.” Both schools agree on 
only one postulate—the best way to learn 
to write is to write. 

I have a friend who sets the alarm for 
5:30 a.m. and writes for an hour or two 
before he goes to work. It works for him. 
I like to write at night, from eight o’clock 
on. I stop when I’ve written at least 1000 
words and when I’m writing at my very 
best. That’s when I stop; it’s so much 
easier to start the next night if you’ve quit 
when you’re hot. 

There is one difference between my sell- 
ing writing of three years ago and the 
stories I’m selling today. Today’s stories 
are more real. Re-reading my first three 
sales, I realize that I wrote the same story 
three times. Now my stuff seems more alive. 
Instead of merely platzing myself at the 
typewriter with a vague idea of what I am 
going to write, then ripping off a story, I 
think it out for a week or so. 

This is easy, if you’re nuts. I go along the 
street, buying my weekly bananas, while 
my other half, my Walter Mitty, plows 
along in the middle of his story problem. 
You can’t let this process go too far, though. 
If your story is completely resolved in your 
head before you’ve written a word, chances 
are you'll never write that word. Let the 
idea come to form, get the hero involved 
in his problems, toss in a few complications, 
then sit down and write the whole piece. 


I call this type of writing imaginary 
realism. I live the story, in my imagination. 
It’s a helluva lot more interesting than 
“slice of life” stuff. Don’t think that be- 
cause you’ve lived through an exciting 
event, your wartime duty on Canton Island, 
all you have to do is write it down “as it 
really happened.” Try a slice-of-lifer on 
some hard-crusted friend who won’t butter 
you up. Betcha a buck he says, after reading 
your accurately detailed experiences, “So 
what?” 

Which brings up another point. Chances 
are, if you’re a beginning writer, you're like 
me. Whenever I write a story, I think it’s 
good. Sometimes I think it’s great. It’s 
never bad. I show it to my friends (at least, 
I used to) and if they’re smart, they say 
they like it fine. If they dare tell the truth, 
I blame it on their low foreheads. Nobody 
wants criticism; everybody wants praise. 
And a wise friend knows this. So if you’ve 
just got to know how good (or bad) your 
latest story is, send it to a good agent or 
critic, or send it out to market a couple of 
dozen times. Maybe some editor will relent 
and add a note to his routine reject slip. 

That’s another blight in most writers’ 
lives, the rejection slip. Phrases like “didn’t 
quite come up to our standards” or “isn’t 
quite what we're looking for just now” 
used to fracture me. It’s that word “quite.” 
You get your story back, not quite good 
enough, and you figure a little bit of polish 
ought to make it good enough. So you work 
out the flaws (by changing “beautiful” to 
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“pretty” and rewriting the last paragraph) 
and you send it back. Same damn reject 
slip. Get wise. I did, and reject slips don’t 
bother me any more. In short, they tell 
you that, in the opinion of that magazine, 
your story stinks. If they thought more of 
it, they’d tell you in longhand or in some- 
thing that isn’t a form letter. They’re just 
being polite, nothing else. Here’s why. 

Every day I get full length manuscripts 
that are average, run-of-the-mill jobs, not 
what I want to buy. If I sat down and 
told Joe Blow, “Look, your story is okay, 
but you can’t let your hero sit out the 
climax, he’s got to tackle it himself, and 
that first complication, when it rains, that’s 
contrived, suppose it didn’t rain, and 
money isn’t a worthy enough incentive for 
such a red-blooded American,” I’d get the 
manuscript back in a couple of weeks, 
dutifully rewritten with the hero killing 
the villains himself, the weather fair, the 
track fast, and honor and glory the moti- 
vating force, not moola. But still I think 
the story is ordinary, not good enough, no 
matter how many physical changes are 
made. So I tell the writer I don’t like it, 
and he’s mad at me for life. The “okay” 
stories are never bought; they’ve got to be 
better than that. 

I never rewrite a rejected manuscript. 
That’s arbitrary, but it works for me and 
for other writers I know. There’s probably 
something wrong with the story in toto— 
maybe the idea’s bad, the main character 
indifferent, the problem not really vital. 














Polishing will only make the basic flaws 
more evident. I bury the piece someplace, 
or keep sending it out to market hoping 
luck will sell it. I’ve found that the same 
amount of work you would put into a re- 
vision pays far better if you start from 
scratch. So, as soon as you get a reject, 
come up with another idea and write a new 
story. When you’re a top-name writer, 
you can pull out all the rejects and force 
some publishing house to print them as a 
collection. 

Time is an important factor. Too many 
writers write third and fourth drafts before 
they write their final. After the final comes 
the polish. Then the final final, the one 
they would submit if they got that far. But 
the assembly line breaks down and they 
never write the final final. Write fast (the 
first draft of a short story, 5000 words, 
shouldn’t take more than a week), get out 
your pencil to make changes and _ notes, 
and then write a finish. Don’t let too much 
time lapse between idea and finish. Your 
story should read as though each word 
has been written by the same person, and 
you’re not the same person eight weeks 
after thinking up the original idea. 

There are exceptions to those last two 
rules, about never revising a rejected story 
and not polishing too much. These excep- 
tions have to do with luck, which is infall- 
ible. Take your last reject and rewrite it 
and polish it and final final it. Then tear 
up the first page and the last page and send 
it to The New Yorker. It might sell. 














Survey 


By Frank R. Samuel 


WHAT ARE THE TRENDS in slick writing 
today? Fifteen of us, students of writing 
at the Mary Karl Vocational School, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, had collected checks 
for 60 pulp and semi-slick sales, but we 
weren’t satisfied. We wanted to sell the 
slicks. So we got together and analyzed 
1500 slick yarns. As a result, we’ve come 
to some sound conclusions about the type 
of stories slick editors will buy. 

Wrirter’s Dicest readers might be in- 
terested in knowing more about this school. 
Since it is part of the Florida state school 
system and cannot be advertised, few peo- 
ple know of its existence. The writing 
class, however, is unique in its set-up and 
methods. 

Each room in the writers’ dormitory is 
a combination bedroom, den, and office. 
Each writer is working privately on his 
own projects. In the hall is a bulletin 
board, and when a student is ready for a 
critique or wants a conference with the 
instructor, he writes his name on the board. 
The instructor, Edward S. Fox, current 
contributor to publications which range 
from the pulps to the Post, goes from room 
to room giving personal attention and 
keeping the writers at their keyboards 6 
hours a day. 

One day not long ago, we decided that 
the real answer to what an editor wants 
lies in what he buys. Nor is his partiality 
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Fifteen young writers did the work. 
Here’s the result—an analysis of 
what big slick editors want and 
are buying for their books. 


of the Slicks 


indicated by just one issue of his “baby.” 
That’s why we set out to make a survey. 
The information we gathered about top 
slick mags isn’t intended to be 100 percent 
correct; there’s too much of the human 
element involved. But the picture of what 
slick editors buy was much more in focus 
for us after we had studied our findings 
objectively. 

We chose Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, American, and Cosmopolitan as 
representative of the slick general interest 
magazines, although evaluation of other 
mags in addition to these went into the 
summary. Structurally speaking, here is the 
data on 165 Saturday Evening Post short 
stories: 

Length:—5000-worder definitely most 

used, with very few over 5500 or 
less than 4500. 

Time Lapse:—Day-or-less, and week- 
or-less almost tie, with anything 
running over a week used only 
about 30% of the time. 

Setting: —Foreign locales creep up to 
25% here, with American settings 
holding 75%. Only 35% of stories 
have city settings, while rural or 
small towns rate 65%. 

Period: —Although contemporary pe- 
riod is used about 87% of the 
time, historical period rates 13%, 
more than most slicks. 











Presentation : Overwhelmingly chron- 
ological. 

Treatment:—As a group, emotional 
and dramatic stories take almost 
60% of fiction space, light stories 
about 40%. 

Viewpoint:—Use of first person (in- 
cluding first person minor char- 
acter) steps up to 28%, over 1 
story out of every 4. Third person 
holds around 66% of the time, the 
rest going to omniscient. 

Character (Main) :—In 6 stories out 
of every 7, the main character is a 
male. Two-thirds of the time he 
is young and single, but one story 
out of three features a main char- 
acter who is married or mature. 
Children, adolescents, or old people 
are featured in roughly 12% of the 
stories. 

Background (Social) :—Predominantly 
middle class. 


Scenes:—5 major scenes best bet. 


In the case of Collier’s findings were based 
on 140 short stories; short-shorts were not 


included: 

Length:—Most average 4500 to 5000, 
with the 3000-4000 group running 
close second. 

Time:—Week or less for most. 

Setting: —35% American, with city 
settings appeari: ¢ about twice as 
much as very small towns and 


country. 

Period: Overwhelmingly contempo- 
rary. 

Presentation: — Chronological almost 
entirely. 


Treatment :—Light stories have a little 
edge here over the emotional and 
dramatic. 

Viewpoint:—Third person gets three 
times as much play as first person 
or omniscient. 

Characters (Main) :—Almost 2 out of 
every 3 stories have a male main 
character. Young single people rate 
41% of the time, but as a group 
young marrieds and mature per- 
sons match this. Children, adoles- 
cents, and old folks are main char- 
acters about 18% of the time. 


Scenes:—Stories with 5 major scenes 
most common. 

The following data for American are based 
on 80 short stories not including vignettes, 
storiettes, or short-shorts: 

Length:—Anything from 3000 to 6500 
words here, with 5000-5500 taking 
the lead. 

Setting: —10 stories located in America 
for every 1 in foreign lands, with 
city and country locales equally 
balanced. 

Period:—About 98% contemporary. 

Presentation :—Almost entirely chrono- 
logical. 

Treatment—Equal balance between 
light stories as one group, and 
emotional and dramatic as the 
other group. 

Time Lapse:—Week or less predomi- 
nates. 

Viewpoint :—Uses twice as many stories 
in third person as first person, om- 
niscient and first person minor 
character all combined. 

Character (Main) :—65% of stories 
have male main character, pre- 
dominantly single. Young marrieds 
run a bad second along with ma- 
ture main characters, or old people. 

Background (Social) : — Middle class 
70% of time. There are stories of 
lower social level, but very few of 
wealthy class. 

Scenes:—3 major scenes most popu- 
lar, with other stories ranging up 
to 5, but few over. 

Cosmopolitan findings, based on 80 short 
stories, show: 

Length:—5000-worder has the edge, 
with about 6000 next. However, 
3000, 3500, and 4500 are very 
popular with this mag. 

Time Lapse:—Anything from minutes 
to months seems to be acceptable. 

Setting: —90% American, with three 
out of four stories located in a 
city. 

Period: — Overwhelmingly contempo- 
rary. 

Presentation:—About 93% 
logical, 7% flashback. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 
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THE NEW AMERICAN MERCURY—that is the 
way this 27-year-old magazine is to be 
known under its new ownership—will con- 
tinue to appear in digest size each month, 
December being the first month of the new 
regime. But almost everything else has 
changed. 

The newsstand price goes back to a 
quarter. William B. Huie is now the edi- 
tor, with Chandler Brossard and John Teb- 
bell as his associates. Fiction and articles 
are being considered, but no poetry or fil- 
lers. The editors are interested in short 
fiction which can meet the requirement of 
“quality.” They will use essays of a lively 
nature which also rate as “quality.” And 
the same adjective describes the articles 
they will consider. The New American 
Mercury is to be a combination literary 
and political magazine. The editors sug- 
gest that you submit only material which 
might be suitable for The Atlantic, Har- 
per’s, and The New Yorker. 

Lengths for both fiction and articles may 
run to a top of 4,500 words. Payment is 
on acceptance, and varies with the author’s 
experience: $250 is paid for material of 
average length if the author has sold else- 
where several times; for a first story, the 
rate is $200. The magazine offices are 
pleasantly businesslike and freshly painted. 
The address: 32 East 57th Street, N. Y. 22. 

On that new magazine for grocery-chain 
distribution, Better Living, details of the 
staff and the policy are gradually being 
worked out. Mrs. Christine Holbrook, an 
editor from Better Homes and Gardens, has 
been appointed editor-in-chief. She has 
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silvery hair, a gracious manner, and seems 
to be a capable and successful career wom- 
an. Tracy Samuels, the managing editor, 
handles fiction. Esther Kimmel is food 
editor. 

The first issue of Better Living is planned 
for next spring. At present the staff is still 
small and policies are in a state of flux. But 
all plans revolve around the fact that this 
is to be a home service magazine. Every- 
thing that goes on in the average American 
home is being considered, with the one ex- 
ception of architectural trends. 

The market for fiction is small, only one 
piece to an issue, about 5000 words in 
length. The editors frankly prefer name 
authors. A good deal of the non-fiction ma- 
terial will be staff-prepared. Other material 
will be sought through authorities, though 
a query and outline from a free lancer will 
be considered. No poetry or cartoons are 
wanted. So until this new publication gets 
into more active production, the openings 
for the free lancer are few. Good rates are 
being paid, on acceptance. Manuscripts go 
to Better Living, 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 

The science-fiction market is expanding 
rapidly. Hillman Periodicals has just 
brought out a new monthly in digest size 
called Worlds Beyond. Damon Knight, the 
editor, is already well known as a writer in 
this field. 

The magazine will be varied in many 
respects. Light stories will take the lead 
about two to one over heavy stories. And 
reprints will be used as well as originals, 
about four reprints to seven originals. Al- 


though weird, supernatural, and Gothic 
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horror stories are ruled out generally, a 
good one might get an okay. Stay clear, 
however, of robot stories and of time-para- 
dox tales—too many of these; too many imi- 
tations of 1984 also. Any supernatural ele- 
ment must be explained satisfactorily to the 
reader. 


Writing must be adult. Plots should be 
fresh and original. Some humor will go 
well. The inventory is wide open, and ma- 
terial is eagerly sought. The novelettes run 
10,000 to 12,000 words. Shorts may be any 
length from 2,000 words up to novelette 
length, but shorts under 5,000 are most 
usable. Payment is on acceptance, at about 
2 cents a word, with a minimum of $100. 
Address: Worlds Beyond, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
i 3s oe. 


Galaxy Science Fiction is another new- 
comer to the field. The publisher is World 
Editions, Inc., the American branch of an 
international publishing house which has 
had important branches in France and Italy 
for years. Although the American office is 
separate from the foreign offices, it should 
be noted that world first-serial rights are 
bought. The author retains his other rights 
to material sold here. World Editions, Inc., 
has already invaded the American publish- 
ing field with a confession magazine, En- 
chantment, which lasted out five issues, and 
a knitting magazine which started out as 
Knit-Knacks and is continuing under the 
title, Knit ’n Purl. The company has re- 
cently moved its offices to 105 West 40th 
Street, N. Y. 18. 


Galaxy, however, is being edited by H. L. 
Gold from his home in “Stuyvesant Town,” 
505 East 14th Street, N. Y. 9. Gold has had 
experience writing many types of material 
and has been in this field since 1934. He is 
a dynamic person, and is out to make this 
a really good book. All material will be 
original, and fast reports and checks are 
promised. 


For Galaxy the editor wants really valid 
stories with real human beings for charac- 
ters and a science background. He asks for 
fresh themes, or freshness in handling if the 
theme is not new; believable characters act- 
ing from genuine human motivations. No 
supergalactic stuff. 


Story quality is the first consideration. 
Lengths are very flexible. Anything up to 
15,000 will have a chance. And special ex- 
ceptions may be made for novelettes of 
25,000 to 30,000 words. Most usable are 
stories up to 6,000 words and novelettes of 
7500 to 15,000 words. Hackneyed themes 
to avoid include stories of mad scientists, 
world conquests, and doings on the aster- 
oids. 

Some articles will be used; perhaps one 
every other issue. These run about 2500 
words, longer if they are exceptional. They 
should be on science themes of general in- 
terest, and must be written in laymen’s lan- 
guage. Technical terms, if used, must be 
explained. Subject matter must be handled 
so as to play up the human interest and 
the speculative interests. But a query with 
outline indicating proposed treatment 
should go to the editor first. 


Payment is $100 on lengths up to 3,333 
words. “We had to set the break some- 
where!” says the editor, explaining this 
unusual figure. Above that figure the rate 
is 3 cents a word. There will be substantial 
increases for writers who can do consist- 
ently good work and develop reader-draw- 
ing power. This magazine merits careful 
study before submission. Using all new 
material, Galaxy should be a really good 
market for free lancers. 

Carl W. Loveday is editing a new man’s 
magazine for the newly established Lock 
Publishing Company at 220 West 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 18. A monthly called Man’s 
World, the first issue, dated February, was 
on the stands November 24th. 


The market here is open for several types 
of material. One need is for first-person 
factual adventure pieces; almost any sort 
which would interest men might be accept- 
able. The “as told to” handling is all right. 
Top length for these is 2,500 words. 


Articles are wanted on any ,.neral sub- 
ject in which men are interested; about six 
will be used to an issue. The best length 
for articles is 2,000 words. When photo- 
graphs are bought with the text, an extra 
price is paid for these. Sports articles are 
always in demand; also humor of the sort 
men like. 
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Fiction requirements vary, with off-trail 
stories especially welcome. Short material 
is wanted, beginning at about 800 words. 
Though stories may run up to 3,000 words, 
the preferred length is 2,000. 

Payment is on publication: $50 minimum 
for fiction and articles; tops of $100, figured 
at 2 cents a word for over the minimum. 
Pictures rate $6 each when used, cartoons, 
$10. Louis Priscilla is the art editor here. 
He is a well known cartoonist — though 
most readers think that the signature “Pris- 
cilla” is that of a woman. Man’s World 
sounds like a fair market for the free lancer. 

Modern Photography, successor to Mini- 
cam, which was published for many years 
by the owners of Wrirer’s DicEst, has 
been sold to Everett Gellert and has moved 
to New York. Gellert, advertising represen- 
tative for the magazine since 1937, is pub- 
lisher of National Photo Dealer and of 
Photo Fun, trade magazines. Art Ahlers of 
the Cincinnati staff came along to New 
York, but the rest of the staff was shifted 
to Farm Quarterly. Jacqueline Judge is the 
new editor of Modern Photography. She 
has been up to her neck in conferences over 
the editorial policy, needs, etc., of the mag- 
azine. But by next month, details should be 
available for contributors to the field. Quer- 
ies are in order if you have ideas for this 
market. The new address is 251 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 3. 

Photo Fun has no free lance market. But 
National Photo Dealer is interested in 
material from specialized writers and from 
correspondents who know the field. Subject 
matter includes ways to improve almost any 
phase of the photo dealer’s business. Ber- 
nard Brown is the editor. Address your 
queries on this magazine to 251 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 3. 

A. August Tiger has moved his office to 
545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. He publishes 


several little magazines for stamp collectors. 
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What makes the poor writer 
Stay crocked, once he is? 
The script not returned 
"Cause the mag’s out of biz! 
Helen Waterman 


Bride’s Book Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of Bride’s Magazine, has moved to 
1440 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 


Comunale Publications moved out of 140 
West 42nd Street, where they had been for 
several months, but never got to the address 
which was supposed to he their new office. 
The telephone is reported as “discon- 
nected.” It would appear that rumors about 
the company’s shaky status are all too true. 
Their titles included the fan magazine 
Movie Glamour and two fact-detective 
books, Federal Detective and Chief Detec- 
tive. 

D. S. Publishing Company at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza has made a number of changes, 
and has planned a whole new set of maga- 
zines. Extra and Silhouette have both been 
dropped. The comics, including Elsie the 
Cow and other well known titles, continue 
as before. There are now two picture 
magazines, Between Us and Pace, both bi- 
monthlies edited by Hy Steirman, for- 
merly with Bill Friedman’s magazines. 
Only photographs are bought for these. 
They should be slanted to the male reader 
—cheesecake and virile material. Either 
single photos or story ideas are needed; 
8x10 glossy prints for roto printing. Pay 
is $6 for black and whites. Kodachromes 
for covers are also wanted. Rates vary ac- 
cording to quality. 

Irwin Stein, formerly with the St. John 
Publishing Company, is starting several new 
publications for the D. S. Publishing Co. 
His idea is to make “pulp stories respect- 
able.” And in five new books, he seems to 
be aiming at high-grade pulp magazines. 
The titles are not yet available. 

The first two will be out in December. 
These include a mystery and a West- 
ern magazine, both bi-monthly. The gen- 
eral plan is to include two novelettes, with 
top lengths of 15,000 words, and seven or 
eight shorts, from 3,000 to 5,000 words. 
Short-shorts are also wanted but must be 
of good quality. Anything which fits into 
the category will be considered, but formula 
is not too important. Off-trail stories are 
particularly desired. Only original material 
is to be used. 


The third magazine will be an adventure 
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beacon isa guiding light 


but Beacon 
is a newspaper 


Because a beacon is a guiding light, many 
Lewspapers have chosen the word as their 
name or part of their name. And as a 
name—a proper name, it always rates a 
capital ““B.” 

By the same logic, Coca-Cola and its 
popular abbreviation Coke rate capital 
initials, for both are proper nouns—the 
registered trade-marks which distinguish 
our product. 


We point this out because it is a matter 
which is occasionally overlooked. And 
besides, good practice requires the owner 
of a trade-mark to protect it diligently. 






The upper-case initials are as important 
to us as capitalizing the name of your 
newspaper—and as proper. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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“Will you check my card again and tell me if I’ve read 
‘The Tadpole Mystery’ by Fleming?” 


story magazine, and almost anything within 
the realm of general male fiction might fit. 
Sports, science-fiction, etc., will be used, 
but the big demand is for adventures with 
exotic backgrounds. 

The lengths are the same for these three 
books. Payment is at good pulp rates, 114 
to 2 cents a word, occasionally more, on 
acceptance. Some articles, under 500 words 
in length, will be bought; unusual crime 
cases for the mystery magazine; unusual 
facts, etc., for the Western. 
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The fourth magazine of this group will 
use condensations of two mystery books, 
plus a few shorts bought from free lance 
writers. 

Fifth is a confession magazine printed in 
rotogravure and illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Top length here is 12,000 words. 
Pay is the same as above. The address for 
all the bocks: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 

William Allison has left Redbook. His 
place as articles editor has been filled by 
John Danby, former editor of Liberty. 

















There is not much change in the article 
market here, except that medical articles 
are overstocked. Any other subject which 
would interest the 18 to 35-year-old group 
is welcome. A query first with outline of 
the proposed treatment is always the pre- 
ferred method of approach for non-fiction. 
Address: 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

George Wiswell resigned as editor of 
Park East to free lance and is now in 
Europe. His place has been taken by A. C. 
Spectorsky, formerly with the New Yorker 
and eastern story editor for 20th Century- 
Fox. Address: 220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 

Beatrice Lubitz is no longer with Mrs. 
Rose Wyn’s confession magazines, Secrets 
and Revealing Romances. Secrets is edited 
for all feminine readers from 18 to 35 
years—the ages which surveys show to be 
the biggest buyers of women’s magazines. 
Revealing Romances is directed toward the 
bride and the bride-to-be, with emphasis 
on the problems of courtship and of the 
young married woman. The two love pulps 
here, Complete Love and Ten Story Love, 
are both overstocked. The Wyn magazines 
are at 23 West 47th Street, N. Y. 19. 
..Modern Bride, one of the Ziff-Davis 
group, has been moved from the home edi- 
torial office in Chicago to the new Z-D 
quarters at 366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

On New Republic, Michael Straight, the 
editor, has gone to the Washington office 
in the Kellogg Building, 1416 F Street, 
N.W., Washington 4, D. C. All political 
material should be directed to Miss Helen 
Fuller, at that address. Bruce Bliven, edi- 
torial director, remains in the New York 
office at 10 East 49th Street. He is the final 
judge on all material. No fiction or poetry 
is being used in New Republic. 

The competition from television really 
has the pulp magazines worried, as there 
have been big drops in circulation. The 
Thrilling Group, owned by Ned Pines and 
edited at 10 East 40th Street, is meeting 
the challenge by jacking the magazines up 
to date and putting individual editors in 
charge. The stories, which have long been 
considered old-fashioned by writers, are 
now to have real emotional punch and 
dramatic impact. Situations are to be genu- 
ine, people real and up-to-date in their 





A NEW BOOK ON WRITING 


by JACK WOODFORD 


When Jack Woodford 
writes a book on writing, 
it pays to read what he 
says. For Woodford is the 
most widely read writer of 
books on writing a 9 
having turned out suc 
best-sellers as é& 
Selling and How to Write 
a@ Novel. In this new book, 
Woodford is at his explo- 
sive best, giving you 
frank, practical advice on 
how to get your book 
published, and what to do 
when publishers turn you 
down. 

In The Loud Literary 
Lamas of New York Wood- 
ford tells why a rejection 
by a ry could be 
the lu break of your 
life. He shows how many 
publishers can actuall 
tuin a writer before he gets started. He proves that 
you really have something on the ball—something the 
public wants—you can literally thumb your nose at the 
publishing fraternity and still make a heckuva lot of 
money from your writing. If mam interested in writing 
to sell, you simply must read The Loud Literary Lamas 
of New York. 

No other writer in America would dare write, and 
release for publication, the startling facts in this book. 
If you think Woodford has been daring before, ‘you 
ain't seen nothing yet!" Run, do not walk, to your 
nearest bookstore and ask for The Loud Literary Lamas 
of New York. Or, order direct from the publisher. Send 
no money. Just pay the postman §2.50, plus postage. 
(Send cash with order and we Bay postage.) Mone 
back in 5 days if not delighted. NTAGE PR 4 
Inc., Desk WD4, 230 W. 41 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SALES! Your BOOK and 
MAGAZINE manuscripts are 
entitled to a fair chance 


Submitting them persistently to appropriate 
markets will provide that chance. 

















As agents, we KNOW those markets and can 
eliminate haphazard mailing by our prompt pro- 
motion of al! angles. 

That void between author and editor requires 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of your 
problems. 

Established writers on commission basis; others 
may start at the introductory rate of $3 for up 
to 4,000 words for material sent with inquiry. 
Careful consideration given to all requests 

for Information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 
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manner and behavior, plots fresh, without 
hackneyed gimmicks. Stories are no longer 
to be written down or slanted to trite re- 
quirements, but are to be honest tales about 
basically true-to-life people. Every story 
must be entertaining and clear to the read- 
er, or it is a failure. 

Here are the editorial assignments: Fan- 
nie Ellsworth will handle all material for 
the Western love pulps, Ranch Romances, 
Western Rodeo Romances, and Thrilling 
Ranch Stories. Alex Sammalman will have 
the three straight love pulps, Exciting, 
Thrilling, and Popular Love. David X. 
Manners has the detective magazines. Sam 
Merwin, Jr. edits the science-fiction maga- 
zines, and James B. Hendryx, the sports 
books. Between them, Samuel Mines and 
Edmund Collier will have charge of the 
large group of Western action magazines. 

Not all details of the new set-up have 
been worked out, but there will be plenty 
of information about the various books next 
month. Keep in mind that stories for all 
the Thrilling magazines are being “graded 
up.” Though some of these pulps have fair- 
ly heavy inventories, the market is always 
open to a really good story. 

Fiction House adds another title to its re- 
vised list of pulps. This is Stories of Sheena, 
a pulp grown out of a very popular comic 
book. About 90 percent of the book will 
be stories built around this “Jungle Queen” 
character, mostly on order. A little free 
lance material will be bought, along with 
stories for Jungle Stories edited by Jerome 
Bixby. Pay here is a cent a word and up. 
The first issue appeared December Ist. In- 
dian Stories was suspended after the third 
number. This one was just too off-trail. 
Fiction House is located at 130 West 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 18. 

Popular Publications at 205 East 42nd 
Street is trying to meet the situation in an- 





Easy Did It 
“Tt wrote itself,” 
I heard him say, 
Who did not shrink 
To take “its” pay. 
Reeve Spencer Kelley 
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other way. It has taken a number of pulp 
titles, cut down the size of the books, trim- 
med the edges, added smart looking covers. 
The magazines look more sophisticated, but 
reader reaction remains to be seen. There 
are few illustrations now, and these will 
probably be missed. 

Writers will notice with sorrow that the 
line “All Stories New—No Reprints” has 
vanished from the contents page of many 
of these pulps, and that the inconspicuous 
little 6-point reprint notice appears here 
and there through the magazines. (I’m not 
talking about such titles as Max Brand’s 
Western Magazine or Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries, which are frankly reprint maga- 
zines and take care of a special reader inter- 
est.) Popular has been such a good market 
for so long that its slipping adds emphasis 
to the generally weakened state of the pulps. 
There are 37 titles in this pulp group, 13 
monthlies and 24 bi-monthlies. 

At Magazine Management Company, the 
Goodman outfit in the Empire State Build- 
ing, the pulp situation is being handled in 
still another way. Though many writers are 
not aware of the fact, no reprints have been 
used here since 1940. Arthur Goodman has 
been made publisher of the pulps and is go- 
ing to try to make them first-class maga- 
zines, full of really good stories, all originals. 


There are two new titles at the present 
time. Marvel Science Stories, a title used 
about 12 years ago, is being reissued, since 
science fiction has returned to popularity. 
The book will be a quarterly at first, and 
will use any length story from 1,000 up to 
20,000 words. A new title in this same field 
is Dynamic Science Stories, out around New 
Year’s, 1951. This magazine will use the 
same material as Marvel Science. Both of 
these books are also in the market for short 
fact fillers which should average about 200 
words. Outstanding true facts are wanted. 

Although these are predominantly maga- 
zines of science fiction, an occasional fan- 
tasy tale will be acceptable if the character- 
ization is outstanding. Plots should be 
adult, and writing should be of quality 
type. Payment is made on acceptance here, 
with a minimum rate of one cent a word 
for first stories. The rate goes up consider- 
ably for experienced writers. In fact, the 
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Palmer Graduate Now Leading Author of Science Fiction 


PAE 







Family. 


A. E. van Vogt, one of the all-time greats in science-fiction, is the author of five 
' published books, scores of short stories and novelettes. He writes: “Thanks for the 
check for the article, ‘The West Coast’s Hypnotism Man’ which you sold to Western 


“The work that the Palmer Literary Agency has been doing in the way of selling 
f my material reminds me that I am an old graduate of the Palmer Institute. I took 
| your course back in the dark days of ’31 and ’32, and in the fall of the latter year sold 
: my first story. From that time on, my entire income has been from writing. 
“I believe the Palmer course is excellent and I am glad I took it. 


It was a 


milestone in my career.”—A. E. Van Vogt. 


Here Are More Examples.. 


How Palmer Training Is Helping Others 


How Does Your Own Experience 
Compare With These? 


Reports Consistent Sales 


“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about 
writing. All I possessed was the 
urge and a battered old type- 
writer. Now, after studying with 
Palmer, I have sold short stories 
to The Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought me 
a check for $125. I have also 

received several encouraging let- 
ters from big-slick editors.”—Edith P. Wortman, 
Albany, Ga. 





First Sale Pays for Course 


“I had previously taken two 
writing courses without success. 
Now, after enrolling with Palmer, 
I have received a check for my 
first sale (short story, to CAP- 
PER’S WEEKLY). No wonder 
I heartily recommend the Pal- 
mer Institute of Authorship.” — 
Warren Crumrine, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Two Stories—$225 Cash 


“The very first lesson from Palmer was proof 
that Palmer was selling a product as advertised. 
So I decided if I’d do as Palmer instructed, I’d 
end up writing salable material. And that’s what 
happened! Before completing the course I sold 
two stories—one for $110 and the other for $145. 
With the continued help I’m receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


Student Wins $240 in Contest 


“Modern Romance was sponsoring a contest. 
Thus inspired, I wrote two stories. They accepted 
the first story for $240 when I consented to 
shortening it. Hooray! One more reason why I’m 
thankful I signed up for the Palmer Course.” — 
Mrs. Helen Vanderbeke, Davenport, Iowa. 


Sells to TODAY'S WOMAN 


“Made my first sale—an article called ‘Budget 
Entertaining’ to Today’s Woman, then sold an 
article to Teleview. Definitely, the Palmer course 
has helped me.”—Marlen Barker, Hicksville, N. Y. 





Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer Institute is endorsed by such famous 
authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 


You receive interesting, practical instruction 
and individual coaching to make learning easier. 
Professional writers give detailed comments on 
your own material and guide you step by step. 
Thus you develop your own individual writing 
style. Save time and effort in preparing for 


success. 
FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities as 
a writer, we will send you free our 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” Packed 
with useful information, this book tells about 
easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and sources 
of material to write about; answers many ques- 
tions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home-study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 














Palmer Institute of pS 
Authorship, Since 1917 | “PRO 
4 atk Members, National Veterans 
D3 Home Study Council 





Solable 
Stories 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-120 
Holiywood 28, Calif. 





Palmer Institute of Authorship : 
1680 N, Sycamore 
Hollywood. 28, Calif., Desk J-120 


Plea: 





se send me free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’’ which explains how 1 may increase my income 
from writing. is is fidential o sales: will call. 
Please print clearly. 
Mr. 
MIB. Prccccccsccccescsseeeeeessseeerereeereerssseeesse eee 
Miss 
BEY des. G0ns : 66u< sedi cedenenssaeeeeanetbarerdsnesoness 
CR coceccccccceccccvcccocese Zone.... State........+++. 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 

















Author’s Epitaph On His Wife 


To my wife: 
All your life 
You claimed—as analytic, 
Severest, kindest critic— 
That due to stress 
For my success 
Your sleep was troubled. 
Now rest in peace; 
Since your decease 
My sales have doubled. 
Charles Waranow 





company is so anxious to get really good 
stuff that it has taken the ceiling off pulp 
rates and will pay up to five cents a word 
for really top quality science fiction. The 
Goodman pulps, by the way, have a new 
editorial and business set-up under the Sta- 
dium Publishing Corp. Robert Erisman is 
editor of the magazines here. He has two 
associates, Daniel Keyes and Arthur Lane. 

The two sports pulps and the four West- 
erns are continuing as before, but are also 
prepared to pay good rates and to meet 
competition for really good material. Most 
of the Goodman magazines are located at 
350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

One small group of Goodman publica- 
tions is still outside the Empire State offices. 
The cartoon group, known as Skyline Pub- 
lications, is located across the street at 45 
West 34th Street, Room 908. Here Ernest 
N. Devver edits three quarterlies—Jest, 
Gayety, and Snap—and the bi-monthly 
Joker. These magazines are in the market 
for cartoons. All artists are welcome. The 
rates are $7.50 and up. There is also an 
open market for short humorous stories, 
articles, gags, and poetry—anything of a 
humorous nature which would fit. Payment 
is a cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

Paul G. Clancy, editor of The American 
Astrology Magazine, calls attention to 
requirements for his book. He says, “The 
American Astrology Magazine, published 
monthly in the interests of scientific astro- 
logy and the practical application of Cos- 
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mic Law to the problems of everyday life, 
is regarded as the first magazine to make 
America astrology conscious. It has large 
readership throughout North America and 
Europe. 


“This publication is interested in fresh, 
well-written, and factual astrological and 
scientific articles, eliminating the verbose, 
tangential, occult and psychic. The demand 
for fillers and poetry is more limited. Ma- 
terial, to be accepted, will have to be good. 
The magazine pays the highest rates, on 
publication, in the astrological field.” If 
your interests run to this highly specialized 
field, here is an open market for you. The 
address is 1472 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 


David A. Cooke is editing Best Detective 
Stories of the Year, a series of hard-cover 
annuals which Dutton puts out every year. 
He was talking with another editor when I 
spotted him and got information about his 
needs. Do you know of any very good de- 
tective stories which ought to be considered 
for inclusion in the next annual? Cooke 
can’t manage to see everything, with the 
vast number of detective pulps, so tear-sheet 
copies of stories he might miss would be a 
real help. A dozen stories are selected from 
those published during the year—1950 in 
this case—for each prize volumn. Payment 
is on the basis of royalty split pro rata 
among the contributors. Mail sheets to 
Cooke at this address: 57 East Carpenter 
Street, Valley Stream, Long Island. 


Hazel L. Berge, editor of Dell’s Modern 
Romances, has just announced her next big 
prize novel contest. Ten $1,000 prizes will 
be awarded to the authors of the 10 best 
stories submitted. Word limits fall between 
a minimum of 12,000 words and a maxi- 
mum of 20,000. Stories will be bought all 
during the contest which opens Dec. 15th 
and closes midnight, March 15th, 1951. 
Prize money in an amount to cover the dif- 
ference between the regular rate of 4 cents 
a word paid on acceptance and the $1,000 
will be paid when the final decisions are 
made. Complete details are published in 
current copies of Modern Romances. Or 
write to Miss Berge at 261 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. Be sure to look over the rules 
before submitting manuscripts. 
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Experts predict that 1951 will be a banner year for the book busi- 
ness. The large number of new titles guarantees acceptance to 
many previously unpublished authors. Let me help sell your book. 


| have guided, aided and sold the work of both established and 
new authors. My years of experience and many contacts are at 
your service. Send your book today for my prompt and expert 
appraisal. Don't delay — start your book on the "best seller" path. 


* PUBLISHERS WEEKLY reports 8,460 book titles produced in 1949. At press time, the first nine 
months of 1950 show Increase of 453 titles over similar period in 1949. 


Your short stories and articles are still in demand. NEW 
DEPARTMENT FOR POETRY. 


RATES: Professionals: 10°/, commission on sales if you've sold over $250 
to national markets within the last year. Newer writers: (covers full Collabora- 
tive Criticism and not just superficial reading report if script should not be 
ready for m .-keting) $1 per thousand words or fraction thereof to 10,000 
words — enclose fee with each manuscript. Minimum fee $3. Prompt reports. 
Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. BOOK MANU- 
SCRIPTS: $5.00 handling charge. 


REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING — Professional revision or creation 
of your novels, non-fiction or stories. Send full details concerning your par- 
ticular problem. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 
In Choosing A Literary Agent — Why Not The Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. W.D., 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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By Lee Otis 


AN “EXCITING new phase” in drama on tele- 
vision is promised by the National Broad- 
casting Co. in the coming year. If the plan 
works out, it will offer new opportunities to 
the writers of TV originals. Sylvester L. 
Weaver, NBC’s executive vice-president in 
charge of television, outlined the plan at 
the network’s recent convention at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. At a similar meet- 
ing last year, he presented the plans for 
comedy programs that have developed into 
successful NBC-TV shows like the Saturday 
Night Revue and the Sunday and Wednes- 
day night comedy hours with their rotating 
stars. Weaver says his network is going to 
apply the same formula to drama this year. 

According to Weaver, on Sunday nights, 
following the Comedy Hour, NBC hopes to 
present a variety of dramatic entertain- 
ments. “The plans call for 15 or 16 high- 
budgeted motion picture films, made especi- 
ally for television by someone of the stature 
of David O. Selznick,” he said. “These 
movie dramas would alternate with 15 or 16 
legitimate theater productions, produced by 
someone of the stature of Leland Hayward 
or Rodgers and Hammerstein. Finally, 
every third week, we would have Fred Coe 
present a television original from the studio, 
but he’d have the extra time to write and 
rehearse and the extra budget to make the 
TV original as good as possible.” 

Fred Coe is the veteran dramatic pro- 
ducer who handles Philco Television Play- 
house on NBC every Sunday night, The 
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mention of his name is encouraging, for 
Coe believes, like Weaver, that television 
drama is in a rut. The trouble, according 
to Coe, is that producers turning out a full- 
hour show once a week have little time to 
experiment with new techniques. 

Weaver has always said that instead of 
copying films and plays, television should 
make imaginative use of the facilities and 
techniques unique to the medium. If he 
can turn an imaginative producer like Fred 
Coe loose on an original drama series with 
three weeks to prepare each program, he 
will be giving television drama a needed 
shot in the arm. And the opening of a 
market for 15 or 16 top-flight original 
scripts a year will be a break for free lance 
television writers. 

Unfortunately, however, these high- 
sounding speeches from White Sulphur 
Springs coincided with the dropping of 
Cameo Theater, the only NBC-TV dra- 
matic program that was frankly experi- 
mental. Cameo Theater, which applied the 
“theater-in-the-round” technique to TV, 
was shelved by NBC because, with all the 
good evening hours sold to sponsors, there 
wasn’t any time for it. 

* * * 

Radio, which a few months ago seemed 
to be sharing in the television boom, has 
fallen into the doldrums. Sponsors have 
ignored radio in a mad rush to buy time 
on television. The extension of the coaxial 
cable is carrying live network programs 
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farther south and west, and the popular 
interest in TV programs and personalities 
has increased in proportion. Radio press 
agents complain that they have trouble 
placing stories about radio in newspapers 
and magazines. Even in cities where there’s 
no television, radio columnists are reported 
to be more interested in copy about tele- 
vision personalities. 

So the free lancer aiming at the radio 
markets has no new programs to shoot at. 
Most of the old reliables are still around, 
though. Keep in mind Theater of Today 
and Grand Central Station, scheduled back- 
to-back in the 12:00 noon to 12:55 p. m. 
EST period on Saturdays over CBS. 

Armstrong’s Theater of Today, now in 
its 10th year on the air, uses top stage and 
screen stars in romantic stories aimed at the 
average women’s audience. Casts are usually 
small, backgrounds are preferably small- 
town, and the plays run 20 minutes, divided 
into three acts. Scripts should be sent to 
Ira L. Avery, the producer, at Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Grand Central Station uses drama, mys- 
tery, romance or young love — the kind of 
stories that appear in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping and McCall’s. 
The play should begin in Grand Central 
Station or near it, or in a place that has a 
railroad background. Total playing time is 
18 minutes, divided into three acts. Scripts 
go to Horrell Associates, 100 Bedford Road, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

* * * 

A letter printed in the October “Forum” 
reported that a script sent to CBS came 
back with a rejection slip for program ideas. 
Janice O’Connell, CBS supervisor of liter- 
ary clearance and new program ideas, ex- 
plains that this does not mean the script 
in question was not read. The network has 
a single rejection form designed to cover 
all types of material submitted. You'll get 
the same rejection slip whether you send 
in a program idea or a script. 

* * * 

The Ken Murray Show, Saturdays, 
8:00-9:00 p. m. EST, CBS-TV network. 
Address: 485 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Producer: Ken Murray. Associate 





WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 


The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

ec. I have developed ea NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER 
OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever before 
been made by a SELLING WRITER AND REC- 
OGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

















SHAKESPEARE 


For the 
Modern Writer 


How to utilize Shakespeare's 
technique in characterization, 
construction of plot, background, 
theme, and atmosphere as Sir 
Walter Scott and many outstand- 
ing American writers have done. 


Shakespeare for the 
Modern Writer, $2.00 


SYDNEY WARREN MURRAY 
8714 Reading Road 
Silver Springs, Maryland 
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[Can Help 
You Sel! 


There is always someone behind every 
writer — even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
ene to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 


Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 

This | offer you. 

Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, te 10,000 
words, Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 

LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 














Producer: Ben Brady. Sponsor: Anheuser- 
Busch. 

The Ken Murray variety hour is now 
using a short dramatic spot, running 8-10 
minutes, and is looking for originals. Ben 
Brady, associate producer, wants sketches 
of the short-short story type, melodramatic 
in content and usually with an O. Henry 
twist at the end. He definitely does not 
want comedy. The playlets should be writ- 
ten around one principal character, male 
or female, to be played by a Broadway or 
Hollywood guest star, with one or two sup- 
porting characters. Brady prefers one set, 
although he will use two or more if he finds 
a story he likes. The same goes for length; 
he prefers 8 minutes but will buy a script 
running 10 or 11 minutes if he likes it. 
Scripts do not need to be in TV scenario 
form, but they should be in dialogue. The 
fee is $150 for one live performance and 
one kinescope showing on stations not on 
the inter-connected CBS-TV network. 
Scripts should be sent to Ben Brady at the 
above address. Write in advance for a re- 
lease form and return it signed with your 
script. 

* * * 

Writers frequently ask whether there are 
any literary agents who specialize in handl- 
ing radio and television scripts. No New 
York literary agents handle radio and TV 
material exclusively. On the other hand, 
many agents do handle scripts and some of 
the larger organizations have a special de- 
partment for radio and TV, or at least one 
person who specializes in selling this 
material. 

Reports vary widely as to the market- 
ability of scripts. Some agents say they’ve 
had little success in placing radio and TV 
material; others report “more and more 
interest,” and one large agency says there’s 
a “tremendous market” for both scripts and 
new program ideas. A note to this reporter, 
at WriTER’s DicEst, plus a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope will bring the names of 
several agents who handle radio and TV 
scripts. 

* * * 

Where’s the material for television com- 
ing from? 

CBS has signed up W. Somerset Maugham 
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to act as host-commentator in TV adapta- 
tions of his short stories, presented Wednes- 
days, 9:00-9:30 p. m. EST, under the title 
of The Somerset Maugham Theater. 

A producing firm has bought the radio 
and TV rights to 1500 short stories and 
serials and 60 novels by Faith Baldwin — 
all of her published works—and is talking 
about a daytime television program with 
Miss Baldwin herself as the narrator. 

The Ellery Queen stories have been 
adapted for television on the Dumont net- 
work, Thursdays, 9:00-9:30 p. m. EST. 

Billy Rose’s stories-in-a-Damon-Runyon- 
vein are being produced by Jed Harris on 
ABC-TV, Tuesdays, 9:00-9:30 p. m. EST. 


* * * 


Producer Harvey Marlowe and Writer 
Frank Wayne tried an interesting experi- 
ment in their Friday evening series, 
Trapped, over WOR-TV in New York. 
Charles Korvin, who played the leading 
role in an episode titled “Reaching Up,” 
was the only actor seen on the screen dur- 
ing the entire half hour, except for a rather 
uncooperative black cat. Marlowe and 
Wayne used various off-screen voices in 
telling about the pursuit of a Bowery bum 
who finds a brief-case full of money tossed 
away by bank robbers. The script also had 
the actor speak his thoughts. The soliloquy, 
which went out of fashion on the stage 
many years ago, has come into its own on 
television because the actor’s thoughts can 
be recorded in advance. The recording is 
piped into the audio circuit while the actor 
on-screen sits quietly thinking, or goes sil- 
ently about his business. 


News of Radio and Television Writers 


Allan E. Sloane, writer of the radio ver- 
sion of The Big Story, has a television show, 
Treasury Men in Action, on ABC-TV, 
Mondays, 8:00-8:30 p. m., EST. 

Burt Brazier not only sold the script of 
“Substitute Mother” to Aunt Jenny’s Real 
Life Stories over CBS, but won the role of 
leading man in competitive auditions. 

NBC Theater, which dramatizes literary 
masterpieces, moved from its Sunday after- 
noon spot to a Thursday evening time, 
10:00-11:00 p. m. EST, on November 2nd. 


Are you looking 
for a 
PUBLISHER? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. But we 
are also pleased to lend our imprint to 
the books of established authors who find 
it difficult to place their current work. 


If you are looking for a publisher, VAN- 
TAGE Press has an attractive plan where- 
by your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
Royalty rates are high, so that even with 
a relatively small sale publication could 
be profitable to you. 


At a time when most publishers are 
slamming the door against the author 
without a “name,” VANTAGE Press offers 
you not only an outlet for your creative 
work, but also an opportunity to earn the 
literary and financial reward that your 
ability merits. 


VANTAGE Press publishes fiction, non- 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, and 
any other type of writing that meets cer- 
tain standards. You are invited to submit 
your manuscript for a prompt and careful 
reading. If you would like more informa- 
tion, please mail the coupon for Booklet 
AAG. It’s free. 


NOW ...a Hollywood Office 
to serve writers better 


VANTAGE PRESS is now the out eonpem, 
tive publisher in the nation with a ollywood 
office. We have opened this branch for two 
important reasons: (1) To bring a faster and 
more personal service to West Coast writers 
(2) to be close to the influential agents and 
executives who choose the books for motion 
pictures. If you live in or near California, 
send your inquiry or manuscript to: 
Laura Saunders, Van Press, Inc. 
Equitable Bldg., Hollywood 28, California. 


FREE BOOKLET 
C00 CCCCCOCOOOOOOOOOOOODEC® 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. AA6 
230 W. 41 St., New York 18 

Please send me your Free Booklet titled: 
“To the Author in Search of a Publisher.”’ 
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West Coast Radio and TV 


By Faith Kildare 


“IN READING OVER the scripts submitted for 
Suspense, I notice that many times the 
writer doesn’t indicate specifically where 
the scene takes place,” says Elliott Lewis, 
producer, director, script editor for that 
free lance program, broadcast over CBS, 
Thursdays, 6:00-6:30 p.m. PDT. 

“For example, when a scene takes place 
in a house, tell the audience in which room 
the action is taking place. Instead of think- 
ing about what the room looks like, think 
about what the room sounds like. The 
music director, sound man and engineer 
can all help you set your scene. Ask your- 
self: What kind of city is this house in? Is 
it a railroad town on a busy highway? Is 
it a farm house? Is it near an air field? 
Do the neighbors have a loud radio? 

“These aids should not be used care- 
lessly. They should be used, if possible, to 
point up what you intend to develop later 
in the script. For example, you have a scene 
where a boy is calling for a girl to take her 


out for the first time. A great deal of the 
social atmosphere can be suggested to the 
audience through background sounds. You 
hear the sound of the boy’s car (an expen- 
sive one) driving up to the house. Then, 
if the scene in the house is played against 
the background sounds of a busy freight 
yard, those sounds will foreshadow for the 
audience one of the problems this young 
couple will have to face. 

“In writing for Suspense, remember that 
we don’t want a ‘who-done-it,’ but a ‘will- 
it-happen?? From the moment your audi- 
ence can ask itself that question, it will 
listen with heightened interest. Therefore, 
if your story is about a man planning to 
kill another man, tell your audience so as 
soon as possible, if in the opening scene, 
all the better.” 

To illustrate Lewis’ remarks, here’s the 
prologue from a Suspense script, written 
by Anthony Ellis and Gil Doud. Notice 
how the writers have used the music direc- 
tor, the sound man and the engineer to 
help them set the scene. Notice the direc- 
tion to the engineer: WELL UNDER. This 





of the leading books in the pulp field. 





commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 


ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


I haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
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detailed criticism and direction, available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 

rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have | 
made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
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means that the engineer, working on the 
control board, keeps the sound under the 
music. Then the opening dialogue, done on 
a filter mike, logically follows the “wild, 
nightmarish music.” All of this helps to 
foreshadow the conflict which is to follow. 

Notice how the nurse’s opening line of 
dialogue identifies the man having the 
nightmare. And it also sets the scene in a 
hospital. Then the rest of the scene fore- 
shadows conflict. The word “strong” is re- 
peated three times. The first time the word 
refers to mental strength. Then Vail uses 
the word to mean physical strength. The 
ending of the play hinges on a blending of 
physical and mental strength. Notice how 
the prologue ends on a high note of sus- 
pense. The last speech tells us that under 
duress this man would kill. That speech is 
pointed up by the music director, whose 
script direction is: HIT AND OUT. 

From “Victoria Cross” by Anthony Ellis 
and Gil Doud, broadcast over CBS’s Sus- 
pense: 

MUSIC: PROLOGUE AND UN- 
DER. WILD NIGHTMARISH 
SOUND: WELL UNDER. MA- 
CHINE GUNS. OCCASIONAL 

EXPLOSIONS 


VAIL: (FILTER) Got to keep going 
. . keep going . . . You're in 
command now, Vail . . . stout 


fellow . .. well done old boy 
. Afraid . .. afraid. It'll 
hurt . . . stay down... dig 


in the earth . . . cover yourself 

SOUND: LOUD BURST OF MA- 
CHINE GUN FIRE. OUT 

MUSIC: OUT SUDDENLY 

VAIL: (ON MIKE) (CRIES OUT) 
Nurse! Nurse! 

SOUND: DOOR OPENS OFF. 
STEPS FADE ON 

NURSE: (FADING ON) Now, now 
Captain Vail. You'll wake all the 
patients. What is it? 

VAIL: I was dreaming again. Please. 
I can’t stand it, please . . . Give 
oe 

NURSE: (FIRM) I’m sorry, Captain. 
The doctor said no more. 

VAIL: You’ve got to. I want to sleep. 
Without dreams. It'll make me sleep 





YOU CAN WIN! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS THIS YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipten Soup 

$10,000 from Kaiser-Frazer 

$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 

$5,000 from Beet Sugar Industry 
$5,000 from Westinghouse 

$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Flour 
$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 
Packard Car from White Magic Soap 
Packard Car from Durkee Margarine 
Plymouth Car from White Sail Tissue 


Learn the Secrets of Winning in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It's yours for 
the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











Important 
To Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 





Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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. . make me forget. 

NURSE: I’m sorry. But it won’t help. 
The doctor doesn’t want you to take 
any more. Those were his orders. 

VAIL: Orders? What is it to him? He 
doesn’t know . . . 

NURSE: Would you like a glass of 
water? 

VAIL: No. I want 

NURSE: You’ve been taking it too 
long, now, Captain. It’s better this 
way. Just be strong for a while... 
itll be better. 

VAIL: (QUIET) Strong? I wish I 
were strong enough to wipe that pro- 
fessional kindness from your face. I’d 


ries about minor people who have no illu- 
sions about big success. 

All stories must have Hollywood back- 
ground. Principle characters must be 
connected in some way with the movie 
industry (actors, directors, cameramen, 
technicians, sound men, script girls, secre- 
taries, stand-ins, stunt men, waitresses in 
commissaries, hair-dressers, wardrobe 
women). Action need not be confined ex- 
clusively to Hollywood, but may, in part, 
take place in other cities. 

They want realistic, believable situations 
and dialogue—slick, zany, cute, or burles- 
que. Glamour of Hollywood background is 
in itself sufficient; the story should be about 

















like to kill you. real people. d 
MUSIC: HIT AND OUT Air credit is given to the writer. The 
4 bd price is $150 to $400. Rights: generally 
Make Believe Town is a series of half- MBA Terms, some independent contractor 
hour radio plays, broadcast Sundays, 10:30- deals. Every script must be accompanied 
11:00 p.m. PST. They don’t want murder by a release form obtained from CBS. Send 
mysteries, detective, horror, supernatural, or your script and release form to John Mes- 
fantasy. They do want romantic dramas. ton, Editor, Network Programs, Columbia 
Stories may be struggle-for-success, or the Broadcasting System, Inc., 6121 Sunset Bou- 
finding of happiness-in-lieu-of-success, sto- levard, Hollywood 28, California. 
Tip 
Ww cha 
e Can Coach YOU To Sales... 15 
If YOU H The WILL And The Talent pat 
ave e n e too: 
wer 
AS WE HAVE DONE FOR HUNDREDS OF OTHERS! pai 
FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN* our Senior Associate, is NOW AVAILABLE to help YOU. Mr. Litten has zine 
had amazing success coaching people to sales during his ten years as Chairman of the Fiction Depart- : 
ment of Northwestern University. tie 
HIS STUDENTS have sold to the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Ladies Home Journal, Woman's ing 
Home Companion, McCall's, Good Housekeeping, Holiday, Woman‘s Day, Household Magazine, Argosy, boo 
True Story, Liberty, Esquire, New Yorker, Farm Journal, Farm and Ranch, most of the Confessions, 
Detectives, Westerns, Sports, Juveniles, and Religious magazines. Th 
Rarely does a list of WRITER’S DIGEST Contest winners appear without the names of several Litten tho 
students. The 1949 first prize winner was a member of his workshop. an 
HE WRITES TOO! Has published 20 novels, one currently on the stands, “CODE OF THE CHAMPION.” a 
Over 500 short stories and articles sold to more than 30 national magazines. His books have been 7 
selected by Junior Literary Guild, Catholic Youth Book Club, The Roundtable of Christians and Jews. 
They have been reprinted in many foreign languages and his 1949 book “KINGDOM OF FLYING MEN” | wal 
is now reprinted in a 150,000 edition by Pocket Books. f dra 
MR. LITTEN’S SERVICES — and the services of his associates — nationally known professionals — are exa 
for the first time available to ALL WHO SINCERELY DESIRE TO BE PUBLISHED. a 
BEGIN NOW TO TAKE YOUR WRITING SERIOUSLY. write us TODAY for prices for COLLAB- 
ORATIVE, PERSONAL CRITICISM on short stories, serials, novels, feature articles. No obligation. the 
REMEMBER! IF YOU HAVE THE WILL AND THE TALENT WE CAN COACH YOU TO SALES! ne 
¥ ’ 
*See ‘Who's Who in America”’ - 
too 
FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES | the 
360 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois | “e 
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Cartoonist Cues 














By Pat Fulford 


TIMES AND editorial needs in cartoons have 
changed for the better in the past 10 or 
15 years. What sold easily some years 
ago wouldn’t get a second look today. Car- 
toons, comparatively new to the magazines, 
were used just to fill up space. Today, 
cartoons have an important place in maga- 
zines and are often bought specifically to 
tie in with the needs of particular advertis- 
ing accounts. Years ago, there were no ta- 
boos or special drawing requirements. 
There were few “Cartoon Editors,” and 
those few were not the trained artists and 
art directors they are today. 


The present day cartoon style tends to- 
ward a finer line and a more true-to-life 
drawing. The cartoon character shows the 
exaggeration, which makes the difference 
between a cartoon and an illustration, in 
the features rather than in the figure. Big 
noses, funny eyes and mouth, with the figure 
in well-drawn proportion, sell today. Gags, 
too, are more subtle and sophisticated since 
the public has become “gag educated” 
through TV, radio and the comic strips. 
Highly stylized drawings and gags “clever” 


to the point of obscurity may find a market 
among the “Arty” magazines, but they 
won’t pay the bills. Cartoon figures of 
women are less exaggerated than those of 
men, and should be kept fairly attractive. 
Grotesqueness is completely out of date. 


Consistency and uniformity of style are 
important matters for beginners to con- 
sider. Trying to copy their favorites, they 
often send in batches of cartoons with no 
two alike. Some are in pencil, others in 
ink or wash; often they are done on dif- 
ferent size paper. Beginners should keep to 
8 by 111% typing paper and do their roughs 
in one medium or another, not several. 

Since trends in cartoon styles change fre- 
quently, both beginning and professional 
cartoonists should watch these trends care- 
fully. Cartoonists who sold top markets 
years ago, but who are now out of the run- 
ning, often ask what the trouble is. They 
say their work is as good now as it was 
when they hit the majors. They wonder if 
moving to New York and seeing the editors 
in person would help them sell. But some 
of the top-selling cartoonists live far from 
New York; several have never met an edi- 
tor. A complete change of style is usually 
the answer for cartoonists out of date. 


Take George Wolfe, for example. Wolfe, 
an excellent artist, had been using a tight 
line drawing for years. And though he had 
been hitting the major markets consistently, 
his sales dropped off considerably about a 
year ago. He stopped cartooning for a 
month to take stock. He tried out dif- 
ferent styles until he came up with a 
broken-line loose type of drawing that he 
liked. It went over big with the editors, 
too, and sales doubled almost at once. With 
the new style, George Wolfe’s work is not 
only hitting all the top markets again but 
is also seen in some of the big advertising 
campaigns. 

Cartoonists who have been left behind 
in the race for okays might do well to fol- 
low Wolfe’s exaraple. Those who bombard 
the editors with dated stuff and use the 
same old gag switches should stop submit- 
ting until they have overhauled their car- 
toon style drastically. If sales fall off, it is 
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usually not the editor but the cartoonist 
who has lost his sense of humor and his 
ability to recognize an up-to-date original 
Bag. 


* * * 


John Bailey, cartoon editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, likes to talk about what 
goes on behind the scenes at the Post. He 
says, “This is the age of speed and the 
comic art has not lagged behind. Across 
my desk each week zip 3000 sketches, all 
of them sent airmail, all of them stamped 
‘rush,’ and all of them bearing hastily com- 
posed notes exhorting me to return with all 
speed (in a self-addressed envelope) the 
sketches that are not wanted—with no 
corners bent, if possible. 

“Of the 3000 cartoons we see each week, 
the Post buys about 30. Perhaps 50 more 
are considered carefully for purchase. The 
next 100 are of varied quality, and the rest 
are something to see. It is not unusual to 
receive an accompanying letter explaining 
that the sender is doing some cartoons to 
pick up extra money. ‘I’ve never tried to 
draw anything before, the letter informs 
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IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
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Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
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Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
"My Formula for Fiction"’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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me, ‘but all my friends think my stuff is 
very funny.’ 

“I assume that you can draw. But a 
cartoonist must draw in a special way. An 
illustration with a caption under it is not a 
cartoon. And what is meant by ‘good draw- 
ing’ in an illustration is not good drawing 
in a cartoon. There is more difference be- 
tween a cartoon and an illustration, than 
between an illustration depicting a pretty 
girl and a piece of sculpture depicting the 
same subject. 


“There seems to be a general impression 
that the life of a cartoonist is an easy one, 
that for a few hours each week he scratches 
on white paper with a pen and is then free 
to play golf or bowl. But ideas are the 
main business of the cartoonist, and ideas 
are often hours or days in the making.” 


Bailey’s remarks are from his “Introduc- 
tion” to the cartoon book, The Saturday 
Evening Post Cartoons, E. P. Dutton, 300 
4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Price of the 
book is $3.00. Other cartoon books which 
should be owned by every cartoonist are: 
Monster Rally, a collection of delightfully 
macabre cartoons by Charles Addams, re- 
printed from the New Yorker, published 
by Simon & Schuster, 1230 6th Ave., price, 
$2.95; The Naked Eye, another book of 
cartoon reprints from the New Yorker, by 
Sam Cobean, Harper Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St., price, $2.75. The late Helen Hokin- 
son’s New Yorker cartoons have also been 
put into an enjoyable book, published by 
E. P. Dutton, with a touching “Introduc- 
tion” by James Reid Parker, Helen Hokin- 
son’s gag man. The price is $2.75, and the 
title, The Ladies, God Bless ’em. Best 
Cartoons of the Year, the ninth collection 
edited and compiled by Lawrence Lariar, 
is also out this week. This book consists of 
reprints from the major markets and is 
published by Crown Pub. Co., 419 4th 
Ave., price $2.50. 


General Market Information 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
has a new cartoon editor, Bob Brown. 
Brown intends to find more space for gags 
in future issues of the magazine. About six 
gags an issue were used previously, at $100 
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flat. Young marrieds, around home, chil- 
dren, school and women slant gags are 
wanted, with domestic harmony stressed. 
Payment is on acceptance. 

Sport Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Editor Albert Perkins is having a 
hard time getting good hockey, bowling, 
and basketball gags. He also buys tennis, 
golf, horseracing, and other spectator sports 
in season. Payment is $40 flat to all. 

Perkins would like cartoonists to remem- 
ber that he buys baseball gags all through 
the year. Other sport gags which are sea- 
sonal should be sent a few months in ad- 
vance. Perkins’ one rule in cartoon buying is 
that each cartoon must have two laughs, one 
when the reader looks at the picture and 
another when he reads the caption. About 
25 cartoons a month are bought for Sport. 
Roughs may be sent to Perkins or mailed 
to his assistant, Ed Fitzgerald. Cartoonists 
may also call in person on Wednesdays. 


Markets for TV, Radio, Music Gags 


Listed below are markets using TV and 
radio gags, cartoons on music, bands, etc., 
with the cartoon editor, price paid, and 
number used each month: 

Radio & TV Best, 9 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y., Ed Bobley, $15 and up, 
5 a month. 

Radio Electronics, 25 West Broadway, 
New York 1, N. Y., H. Gernsbach, $15 and 
up, 5 a month. 

Radio & TV Retailing, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., J. Stoutenburgh, 
$10, 5 a month. 

Cue, 6 E. 39th St., New York 17, N. Y., 
E. Jones, $10, 5 a month. 

Radio & TV News, 185 N. Wabash, 
Chicago, IIl., W. Stocklin, $6 and up, 10 
a month. 

Life With Music, 5617 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif., Art Director, $5, 15 a 
month. 

Video, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago, III., 
N. Schrieber, $5 and up, 5 a month. 

Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., Art Director, 
$7.50, 5 a month. 

Downbeat, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago, III. 
N. Williams, $5 and up, 5 a month. 

Swing, 1102 Starrit St., Kansas City, 
Mo., M. Greiner, $5 and up, 5 a month. 
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Quality Magazines 


The American Scholar, 415 First Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. Hiram Haydn, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
are primarily interested in articles by scholars 
and thinkers which are written for a general 
intelligent audience. The best length is between 
2500 and 3500 words. In rare instances, articles 
as long as 4000 words will be considered. Use 
poetry, but no fiction or photographs. Report 
in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is $5 a printed page, 
but not more than $50 an article, on acceptance; 
poetry is $10 to $25, according to number of 
poems and length.” 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. Benjamin Wein- 
troub, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.25 a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “This is a literary magazine in- 
terested in Jewish and all minority problems. We 
want short stories, 2000 to 6000 words, dealing 
with material as indicated above. Stories need 
not depict Jewish subjects only. The American 
scene strongly preferred, but that requirement is 
not absolute. Use articles on same subjects as 
above. No reprints. We have upon occasion 
purchased chapters from forthcoming non-fiction 
books well in advance of their publication in 
book form. Buy poetry, but no photographs. Re- 
port in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is Yec a word, 
on acceptance; $12.00 per page for poetry.” 

Tomorrow Magazine, 11 E. 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Eileen J. Garrett, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use 
fiction of quality only, 3000 to 5000 words. Also 
articles on literature, public affairs, the arts, 
science, medicine, 3500 to 4500 words. Buy 
poetry, but no photographs. Report in about 10 
days or less. Payment averages $150.00 per 
article or story; $10 and up for poems.” 


Women’s Magazines 


The American Home, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use well illustrated how-to articles on homemak- 
ing, decorating, maintenance, gardening. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in 4 weeks. Payment is on acceptance.” 
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Charm Magazine, 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Helen Valentine, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use stories, from 1500 to 5000 words, with 
valid themes treated honestly and with feeling; 
light stories. Also features of 1000-2500 words 
of interest to working women. Buy photographs 
and poetry. Report in a week. Payment is $250 
to $500 for fiction and $75 to $500 for features, 
on acceptance.” 

Glamour, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Elizabeth Penrose, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a cpoy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
articles, from 800 to 1500 words, on subjects of 
interest to young business women. Buy photo- 
graphs occasionally, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment, on acceptance, 
is $50 to $300, depending on quality of writing 
and reputation of author.” 

Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 19, N. Y. William A. H. Birnie, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. ‘“‘We use all lengths of fiction from short 
shorts of 1400 words to complete short novels of 
20,000 words. Serial installments, 15,000 to 
20,000 words. Also, long non-fiction, condensed 
or serialized. Use articles of real interest to 
women, written in personal, easy style, up to 
2500 words. Buy filler verse from 8 to 12 lines, 
but no real poetry. Seldom buy photographs. 
Report promptly. Payment on acceptance.” 


Photography Magazines 


American Cinematographer, 1782 N. Orange 
Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif. Arthur E. Gavin, 
Editor. Isued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use technical articles on either professional 
or amateur motion picture photography, pro- 
duction, etc. No photographs. Report in a 
month. Payment is lc a word up to maximum 
of $25.00 per article.” 

The Camera Magazine, 306 N. Charles Street, 
Baltimore 1, Md. Mark Mooney, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
want practical, how-to-do-it articles of any length 
of value to amateur and professional photog- 
raphers. Must be well illustrated and top-notch 
photos. Buy photographs only in series or with 
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articles. No fiction or poetry. Report within two 
weeks. Payment is 2c a word and up and $3 to 
$10 per photo; “Boners” and “Gripes,” $3 per 
item accepted.” 


Aviation Magazines 


Contact, 15 W. Clinton Avenue, Tenafly, N. J. 
E. H. Holmes, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles on private 
flying, 750 words. Buy photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in a week. Payment by 
arrangement.” 

Flying, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Ill, Curtis Fuller, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use timely, up-to- 
the-minute, authoritative articles on aviation and 
its uses. Unless otherwise specified, maximum 
length is 2500 words. Also use semi-technical 
articles dealing with aircraft, flight and ground 
operations, engines, etc. Buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment, on acceptance, is $75 to $150 for articles, 
depending on material.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The American Field, 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. William F. Brown, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 20c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use fact 
and fiction stories of hunting upland game birds 
with pointers and setters. Also articles on breed- 
ing, rearing, training, and handling of sporting 
dogs. Buy photographs, but seldom poetry. Re- 
port in 10 to 15 days. Payment varies, on 
acceptance,” 

American Forests, 919 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Nort Baser, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We use stories up to 3000 words, 
or two-part pieces considered, with recreation or 
conservation slant. Also articles of 1500 to 2500 
words: personality stories of people who are do- 
ing things of unique interest in natural resource 
conservation world; success stories in good man- 
agement of land, forests, wildlife, etc.; experience 
stories with forest background; how-to-do where- 
te-go short or long features. Buy photographs, 
but no poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance; $2 for photos, 
depending on use.” 

Best Sports, Empire State Building, New York, 
N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, Editorial Director; 
Daniel H. Keyes, Associate Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues, “We want 
stories with mature writing, 1000 to 20,000 
words. No photographs or poetry. Report in ten 
days. Payment is Ic a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

Complete Sports, Empire State Building, New 
York, N. Y. Robert O. Erisman, Editorial Di- 
rector; Daniel H. Keyes, Associate Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 
Best Sports.” 
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No more "TWO-FINGER HUNTING"! 
No long courses — Practice at your own convenience! 
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WRITERS WANTED 
for New Magazine 


We need material for a new magazine called 
“HERE'S HOW." Editorially, "HERE'S HOW" 
will appeal to two general types of readers: 
1. Those who want to make money at home 
. + « or outside the home... either in full 
or spare time. 2. Those who seek mental 
stimulation, a wider education or a better 
position in life. Therefore, stories must be 
factual, practical and inspirational. “How to" 
articles must be of the "brass tacks" variety, 
such as “How to Make Things For Profit” — 
“How to Establish a Personal Service Business" 
—success stories—self-help ideas, etc. In 
short, we want all types of material that 
match our advertising slogan— “Helps you 
get ahead by telling you HOW." Feature 
material should run from 1,000 to 2,500 words 
— with or without photos. In addition we can 
use articles of any length based on how to 
make money. Finally we want cartoons that 
tie in with our editorial slant. Reports within 
2 weeks. Rates, 3c a word and up. Payment 
on acceptance. Address all inquiries and ma- 
terial to Raymond Brandell, Publisher 
“Here's How," 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 
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Grit and Steel, Box 541, Gaffney, S. C. Ed. 
H. DeCamp, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c¢ a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “Any material about Game 
Fowl is given consideration; nothing else con- 
sidered. Also use some photographs and poetry 
pertaining to Game Fowl. Payment on accep- 
tance or publication.” 

Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. Henry Lyman, Editor. Issued 
weekly from mid-May to mid-October and 
monthly from November through April; 10c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use technical and 
semi-technical artieles on salt water sport fish- 
ing in the northern Atlantic and on related 
topics. Fiction rarely used. Buy photographs, 
but no poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is by arrangement.” 

Skating, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, 
Mass. Mrs. Theresa Weld Blanchard, Editor. 
Issued monthly, November through June; 50c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. Official publication of the 
United States Figure Skating Association (also 
official for the Canadian FSA). “We use tech- 
nical, instructive articles on ice figure skating, 
700 to 1500 words. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in three weeks. No payment.” 


Poetry Magazines 


It Could Be Verse and STEPPING STONES 
TO HAPPINESS, Melody Terrace, Box 170, Bry- 
ant, Ark. Earl E. Zoch, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $250 a year. “We want short verse, 
lyrics, storiettes. Material for Home and Garden 
page. Also articles, under 1000 words, on poetry 
and songwriting that have a definite point with- 
out theories of how to win fame and fortune. 
Various poetry departments explained in each 
issue. Not buying photographs at present. Return 
postage must accompany all contributions. Report 
usually in a week. Payment is 25c a line for 
Stepping Stones; $1.00 for Embarrassing Mo- 
ments; $1.00 each for Dear Husband or Dear 
Wife verse according to form; 25c a line and up 
for special material; no payment for general 
verse other than contributor’s copy.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Edmund Collier, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12 issues. 
“We use short stories under 5000 words; one 
novelette not over 8500 words; a 20,000-word 
novelette by arrangement. Fast moving, strongly 
plotted and convincingly motivated Western ac- 
tion stories with genuine cow-country character 
and atmosphere wanted. Occasionally buy an 
article of outstanding interest not over 2500 
words. Might buy poetry if of exceptional qual- 
ity. No photographs. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Giant Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. “We 
use a featured novel up to 50,000 words. Un- 
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published novels invited for magazine rights; we 
will discuss cutting to proper length with au- 
thor. For future work, submission of synopsis 
and discussion with editor are vital. No juvenile 
horse operas desired; solid adult work on themes 
new to the western fiction field are desired and 
author is offered much more latitude than here- 
tofore. Do not strive for shock effect, however; 
main ingredient, as always, is still entertainment 
and stories must move. Shorts with similar re- 
quirements up to 5000 words used. Also use 
some fact and filler materia!, not over 2000 
words. Have not used poetry, but would con- 
sider good verse. No photographs. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Edmund Collier, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy. “We use a com- 
plete novel featuring the Masked Rider, written 
by arrangement. New writers for this item are 
welcome, but should submit a synopsis for ap- 
proval. This is a cloak and sword Western of 
high adventure in the West. Heroic characters, 
fast action, highly colored atmosphere. Stories 
may approach the melodramatic, but a convinc- 
ing illusion of reality must be maintained. Shorts 
must be kept down to 5000 words. Also may 
buy an unusually interesting and well written 
article not over 2500 words. Might buy poetry 
if it is good. No photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 1c a word and up, on accep- 
tance.” 

Popular Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. “We 
use a series character novelette written under 
contract, featuring Sheriff Blue Steele. Also in- 
dependent novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words 
and shorts up to 5000 words. Uses wide variety 
of old West themes, from humor to heavy 
drama. Quality is being emphasized and more 
realistic and adult plots are desired. Only an 
occasional fact article used—any phase of the 
old West. Have not used poetry, but would 
consider it if good. No photographs. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Edmund Collier, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12 
issues. “We use shorts up to 5000 words. Also 
a featured novel written by arrangement, deal- 
ing with adventures of Steve Reese, CPA range 
detective, and his assistants, Dusty Trail and 
Hank Ball. Man action western stories. We 
are wide open for men who can do outstanding 
work with these series characters. Use an oc- 
casional fact article on the old West, not over 
2500 words. Might buy poetry if it is good. No 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Rangeland Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Harry Widmer, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 








IF YOUR BOOK 
HAS BEEN 
REJECTED... 


Publishing opportunities for new 
writers have always been limited. 
Today, with emphasis on “name” 
writers and best sellers, the out- 
look is more discouraging than 
ever. 


If you have a manuscript that is 
collecting rejection slips, and if 
you have faith in your work—we 
urge you to send your manuscript 
to us. 


Exposition Press has launched the 
literary careers of over 300 prom- 
ising new authors. We publish 
every type of book—novels, poetry, 
textbooks, academic works, non- 
fiction, as well as books of special- 
ized appeal. 


Our cooperative publishing plan, 
which has worked so well for 
others, requires a minimum sub- 
sidy for first editions only. Subse- 
quent editions are published on a 
straight royalty basis. 

For full details, write today for a 
free copy of our new, 32-page 
brochure, We Can Publish Your 
Book. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. 2 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16 
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“We use shorts from 2000 to 4000 words and 
novelettes from 8,000 to 12,000 words. Light, 
romantic Old West love stories with slight 
Western problem involved; woman’s viewpoint. 
Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor, Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12 issues. “We 
use a 30,000-word novel featuring the adven- 
tures of Captain Bob Pryor, the Rio Kid, in each 
issue, written upon order. Open for shorts up 
to 5000 words. This magazine stresses the ro- 
mance and history of the west, but there is no 
restriction as to theme or locale; stories of Old 
West. Little: article material used, since lead 
novel calls for fact biographies of historical 
characters involved. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Startling Stories, Suite #1400, 10 E. 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Sam Merwin, Jr., 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
for 2 years. “We use science fiction and oc- 
casional fantasy (latter must be of especially 
high caliber). Lead novels run from 40,000 to 
50,000 words; novelettes from 8,000 to 15,000 
although in-between lengths are acceptable if 
story suits; short stories from 3000 to 7000 
words, with tales of 5000 and under preferred; 
short shorts under 3000 words especially needed, 
although we are open for all of the above lengths. 
Pet taboos: dictator plots, menaces to Earth, 
mutants, sentimental robots, world or universal 
panaceas, mad scientists. Prefer at least a spring- 
board in the here and now, although it is not 
necessary if story is otherwise superior. Like good 
stf articles when we can get them. Must be 
under 4000 words, preferably under 3000. Do 
not accept scientific treatises—must have mag- 
azine article form—the more anecdotes . the 
better. Very seldom buy photographs. No poetry. 
Report in 10 days to 3 weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12 issues. “We use a 
30,000-word novel featuring Jim Hatfield, Texas 
Ranger, written to order for each issue. Open 
market for shorts up to 5000 words; need not be 
on lawman theme, any phase of the old West. 
Want action, atmosphere and local color. Use 
very little article material; if writer has specific 
idea, query editor. Have never used poetry, but 
would consider any that is good. No photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. 
“We use romantic western stories. Want lead 
novels of 20,000 words, novelettes of about 
10,000 words, and short stories up to 5000 words. 
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Stocked up on longer lengths at present. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word minimum, on acceptance,” 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, Suite #1400, 10 E, 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Sam Merwin, 
Jr., Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25¢ a copy; $3.00 
for 2 years. “We use science fiction and oc- 
casional fantasy (latter must be of especially 
high caliber). Lead novels run from 20,000 to 
30,000 words. Other lengths, requirements, and 
payment same as Startling Stories.” 

Triple Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Samuel Mines, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. “We 
use shorts up to 5000 words, and short-shorts are 
particularly needed. Three featured novels are 
book condensations. Strong, mature stories 
wanted; no juvenile bang-bang. Action is de- 
sirable, but must be well motivated. Also use 
fact material on all phases of the old West, up 
to 2500 words. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is Ic a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Edmund Collier, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.40 for 12 issues. “We use one 30,000- 
word novel. Author is given wide latitude as to 
theme and treatment, but submission of synopsis 
and discussion with editor is recommended. If 
novel is already completed, it may be submitted 
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in any length and if we are interested in the 
magazine rights we will discuss cutting with au- 
thor. Shorts up to 5000 words always welcome. 
Quality emphasized; mature, strong, realistic 
stories. Action, but not the unmotivated, hysteri- 
cal action for action’s sake. A strongly handled 
love interest is permissible. No taboos. We want 
stories on West that satisfy the demands of emo- 
tional reality. Use very little article material; 
an occasional filler. Query editor first. Might 
buy poetry if it is good. No photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Western Rodeo Romances, 10 E, 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 20c a copy; $2.40 for 12 
issues. “We use lead novels of 15,000 words, 
novelettes of about 10,000 words, and short 
stories up to 5000 words. Some but not all of 
the stories will have a tie-in with rodeo; ro- 
mantic westerns of general interest will also be 
accepted. No photographs or poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is lc a word minimum, 
on acceptance.” 
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Trade Journals 


American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 8, Mo. Roland L. Meyer, 
Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We prefer illustrated articles of about 
1000 words about merchandising and sales pro- 
motion ideas gathered from store owners and 
managers of paint and wallpaper, hardware and 
lumber and building supply stores selling both 
at retail and to contractors. Also success stories. 
Use photographs, but no poetry. Report in 30 
days. Payment is 1c a word, on publication.” 

American Painter and Decorator, 3712 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis 8, Mo. George Board- 
man Perry, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use articles on how some 
prominent painting contractor achieved success, 
with photos. Also articles describing in detail, 
especially color detail, outstanding decorating 
jobs—with photos. Short articles, 1000 words 
with 1 or 2 photos, have greatest chance of 
acceptance. Prefer to be queried first. Buy 
photographs only when accompanied by good 
articles. Report in about two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word, on publication; $1.00 for amateur 
photos, and up to $3.00 for professional photos.” 

American Paper Converter, 111 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. W. S. Young, Jr., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use articles on processes, methods, 
operations, new machinery and supplies in 
manufacture of converted paper products. Also 
news of the industry. Buy photographs. Report 
in about 3 weeks. Payment is 1¥%c a word for 
features and Ic a word for news, on publication.” 

The Boating Industry, St. Joseph, Mich. Jerry 
Patterson, Editor. Issued 8 times a year; con- 
trolled circulation. “We use short news stories, 
100 to 500 words, on marine dealers, jobbers, 
boat yards, etc.; new buildings, developments, 
ways of doing things; feature stories on successful 
marine dealers. Buy photographs. Report on 
unacceptable material within a week; if there is 
a possibility of using material, report may take 
longer. Payment is approximately 2c a word, on 
publication.” 

Boxboard Containers (formerly Shears), 22 E. 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. George Hamilton, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use articles relating to new and 
unique methods of producing better paper boxes 
at lower cost, with emphasis on how-to-do it. No 
photographs, Report in a month.” 

Canadian Author & Bookman, 7a Forest Hill 
Road, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 300 to 1500 
word articles on craft. No photographs. Report 
in three weeks. No payment.” 

The Choir Herald, Lorenz Publishing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. Roger C. Wilson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles of interest to church musicians, 1000 
words or less. Also lyrics for anthems. Report 
in a month: Payment varies, on acceptance.” 





"| sold the story THIEF THIEF which you criti- 
cized for me, and received check for $100.00 
today," wrote Mildred Foltz to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 


Write to her today regarding details of 
juvenile fiction coaching and 
manuscript criticism by mall. 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, clean, expert work, minor corrections. 
Hammermill or rag bond, state choice. 50c per 
1000, 40c book size. 

EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 


610 Indiana 








YouR POEMS and STORIES CRITICISED and RECORDED 


y actor-critic of radio, stage and screen. (No poems set 
to music.) A full written criticism, plus a disc recording 
of your poems or story. $1 Fed poem, not over sixteen 
lines. (Minimum & poems). Stories, (double spaced) 75c 


per page. 
“Your critical ability is extraordinary .. .” 


Address: Willis Ebormen, S.W. 2nd & Washington St. 
Room 403 Kraemer Bidg., Portland 4, Oregon 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


words, 
JOHN C. GIBBS 


Union City, Tennessee 


If You're Not Selling, 
There's Something Wrong 


IS IT faulty story structure? Weak suspense? Lack of 
a strong double-stitched plot complication? Dull, ama- 
teurish dialogue? Improper presentation? 

EDITORS seldom take time out to put beginners 
straight on whatever defect brought a rejection tead 
of an acceptance. Young authors are unable to spot 
such irregularities in their own work—they'‘re too close 
to it. Even old-hand poeeesinnens send out a desperate 
cry for competent aid when they fall into a slump. 

WHY stumble clumsily in the dark? Why not INVEST 
a few dollars, find cut not only what you're doing 
wrong but HOW TO CORRECT ene defects? 

I WORE from a practical experience gained in more 
than 25 years of writing and selling pulp, slick, and 
book-length fiction. What it took me long, hard years 
to learn I cheerfully pass along to my clients. Bach 
author is treated as an individual here; no standard 
procedures ever are followed. Encouragement, under- 
standing, patience and priceless assistance always go 
to my writers. My work is guaranteed to improve your 
copy. I do not merely tell you what's wrong: I show 
in actual illustration how to properly handle the defec- 
tive bits I might unearth in your story. This highly 
beneficial work aids you in all future copy. any 
clients have termed a single criticism ‘‘a complete 
course in story writng."’ 

RATES are $3 for nr script up to 5,000 words: $5 up 
to 10,000 words and $10 for novels any length beyond 
10,000 words. Send novels railway express prepaid; 
stamped envelope and fee must accompany all sub- 
missions. Prompt reports always made. If your story 
is found salable, it’s started on the rounds and 10% is 
Saunas from sales price. Five sales cancels handling 

ees. 

REMEMBER: You don‘t squander your money here. 
You INVEST it! 
ERNIE PHILLIPS 

Ca 











Box 341-D risbad, Calif. 
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The Choir Leader, Lorenz Publishing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. Ellen J. Lorenz, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles of interest to choir members, directors 
and organists, 1000 words or less. Also lyrics 
for anthems. Report in a month. Payment varies, 
on acceptance.” 

The Glass Packer, 55 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. John T. Ogden, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
descriptive articles about individual plants that 
pack in glass jars or bottles such products as 
liquor, wine, food, cosmetics, etc. Advisable to 
query first before preparing article, giving data 
on experience, etc. Queries answered promptly. 
Buy photographs only to illustrate accepted ar- 
ticles. Report in 1 to 2 weeks. Payment is $15 
to $25 per page (1200 words), on publication.” 

Mail Order Journal, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. J. C. 
Gerstner, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use factual articles about 
mail order advertising and direct mail material 
and methods. No photographs. Payment de- 
pends upon article and author.” 


DON'T YIELD TO WRITING JITTERS! 


Professional writers of juvenile and adult 
fiction and popular and technical articles offer 
personalized criticism and editorial service. If 
you want to make sure that your material will 
have a specialist's opinion and help, send us 
your story or article. Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelop. 

Cost: $4 for 6,000 words or less. 


(Write for prices on other lengths and on ghostwriting). 


PROMPT SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPT CONSULTANTS 


1830 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
EDITORIAL BACKGROUND 
Familiar with MEDICAL Terminology 
Expertly pss Rapidly Returned 
per 1000 words 


ay A Rag Bond 
One oun Extra first and last page 


MRS. DONALD R. MEREDITH Southold, L.I., N. Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR, SPARE-TIME 
—re-writing ideas in newspapers, magaz-nes, books. Splendid 
nity to “break into’’ fascinating writing fiel May 
pom EL = up to $5.00 per hour, spare time. Experience un- 
— we teach you. Write gor FREE details, and 
how 1 ny nt FREE Whiter’s | Market Guide 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. 12-F, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Revised with ying expl fi and by 
author of sixteen years experience. Latest novel 1950. 
$1.00 per 1 Words. Mere typing - with minor editing, 

per 1000. Reference A, N. Marquis Co’s ‘““‘Who’s Who 
On tke Pacific Coast.’ 


MARY S. BARNES 
251 So. Oakland Ave. Pasadena 5, Calif. 
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National Photo Dealer, 251 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. A Wolfman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
short items up to 500 words on promotional 
activities of camera shops. Buy photographs. 
Payment is 2c 3 word and $5 per photograph, 
on acceptance.” 


Plastics Industry, 370 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y¥. Robert A. Cooper, Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use accurate, factual, knowledgeable 
articles that will be of assistance to plastics pro- 
cessors. These may include plant stories, in 
which the operation and activities of a particular 
plant are thoroughly reported and _ illustrated; 
product developments where they have not been 
covered by widely disseminated news releases; 
‘How to’ articles in which it is apparent that 
both the subject and the reporter know what 
they are talking about and where a definite con- 
tribution is made to the working knowledge of 
the business. News of plants newly established 
or expanding, personnel changes, personalities, 
process developments, merchandising or promo- 
tional efforts, etc., are especially welcome. Fea- 
tures should range between 1000 and 2500 
words, and be illustrated with 3 to 8 photos. 
When possible, a reasonable choice of photos 
should be offered. Articles of greater length or 
more profusely illustrated must be by special 
arrangement with the editors. A short query 
is most advisable before undertaking preparation 
of feature material. Photos should be black & 
white glossy finish, either 5x7 or 8x10. Pay- 
ment is a basic rate of 1%c per word and 
$3.00 per photo used for feature material; flat 
rate of $3.00 for news items up to 200 words 
(longer than 400 words is considered feature 
material) ; $3.00 to $5.00 for spot news photos, 
depending on their value in the opinion of the 
editors. Payment is within 15 days after publi- 
cation.” 


Plumbing @ Heating Business, 5941 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
John Carlson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
year. “We use feature articles, with illustrations, 
on all phases of plumbing-heating contracting 
firms, especially merchandising articles on plumb- 
ing-heating contractors who operate stores. Buy 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment, on 
publication, is 2c a word for routine news stories, 
3c a word and up for feature articles, and $4.00 
each and up for photographs, depending on type 
and use.” 


Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 Washington, Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. A. R. Hirsch, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; $1.50 a year. “We use occasional ‘success’ 
stories, 1000 to 1200 words, about poultry hatch- 
eries and retail feed stores, if they contain some 
new operating or merchandising slant, and if 
accompanied by suitable photos. Rarely buy 
photographs except with articles. Reports not 
guaranteed on unsolicited material. Payment is 
lc a word and $1.00 per photo, on publication.” 
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the following trends were observed in slick 
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. - . A. Spins the yarn in from 4500 to 
person, with a surprising 38% in 
. 5000 words. 

Ww first person or first person minor : 
te character, the balance omniscient. B. Does not let over a week elapse in 
a 
le Characters (Main): — Male in two the story. : a 
2 stories out of 3. Main character, C. Uses American settings, contempo- 
in whether male or female, is young rary periods and narrates chrono- 
7 and single in 46% of stories, mar- logically. 
. ried or mature in 49%, while chil- D. Uses third person from main char- 
$3 dren, adolescents, or old persons acter’s viewpoint. 
it are main characters only 5% of E. Creates a male main character who 
P the time. is single and has a girl problem 
f Background (Social):—Middle class which is, or is closely associated 
d about 65% of the time, the other with, the major problem. 
y 35% equally divided between Close alternate: young married 
1 wealthy and poorer classes. main character still in his or her 
) Scenes:—Predominantly 3 major scene twenties. 

stories. F. Tells the story in three or four 


major scenes. (Treatment optional 
although light treatment is slightly 
favored. ) 


The foregoing statistics are based on 465 
stories taken from the four magazines listed. 
But 1000 more stories were read and anal- 


GHOSTING «xx REVISION 


By Top Writers and Critics 
We maintain a staff of high-calibre assistants— 
among the best in the literary field. 



























WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyze, criticize (see below), 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 
Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 

Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 





HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscripts. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 


SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. Fees for 
other services— such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting — based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 


Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood Since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 














By Leo Shull 


WRITERS INTERESTED in how boys make 
good in big cities should examine the 
careers of those gay caballeros, Wolcott 
Gibbs, drama critic of the New Yorker, 
Burgess Meredith, former husband of 
Paulette Goddard, and Richard Whorf, di- 
rector, actor, writer, tale teller extraordi- 
nary, and current star of Season in the Sun, 
the first big hit of the Broadway season. 

Let’s take Wolcott Gibbs, author of the 
show, which is paying him $1,500 to $2,000 
a week in royalties. Gibbs, who is probably 
the most interesting and best drama critic 
in the country, had a habit of retiring 
every summer from the raging New York 
winds to a resort called Fire Island. We 
have been there and it is peopled by an as- 
sortment of stage and film stars, John Gar- 
field, Charles Chaplin, and so on, plus 
barefoot women, noisy divorcees, and 
beautiful blond sirens. 

Gibbs decided one day to amalgamate 
all these people into 100 thin pages, 81/2 
by 11, which he sent to a producer, who 
in turn called up 100 angels and raised 
about $40,000. The result is Season in the 
Sun and $1,500 a week. Not bad pay for 
summer vacations. 

Having written and sold the play, Gibbs 
had to find someone to interpret it on the 
stage. His habit of dining at Sardi’s pro- 
vided him with a director. For there one 
often sees Burgess Meredith, about to leave 
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for Hollywood and a film assignment; or 
just back in New York for a stage role. 

Formerly an actor only, Meredith could 
have held out for the leading role, which 
is a fat one and very funny. How he was 
talked into leaving his profession and tak- 
ing on the directorial assignment (probably 
for 2 percent of the gross or about $500 
a week royalties, plus $2000 for the initial 
directing job) is a mystery. No doubt, 
though, that he made a nice trade. 

Richard Whorf, an actor and director, 
has one of the best comedy roles in town 
in Season. The lines are so clever that the 
audience guffaws every 60 seconds. Only 
a short while ago, Whorf was a free lancer, 
unsigned to any studio or producer, look- 
ing for something to latch on to. Now he 
is earning $1,000 or more a week and will 
be for at least the next year. 


* * # 


Dear Mr. Suuui: ZI read your column 
every month. I have just finished writing a 
play. Can you tell me what to do with it? 

See THe Warrrer’s 1951 Year Boox 
for all play markets; the book will be on 
the newsstands Feb. 15th. 


I sent my first play to a producer in New 
York in 1931 and I haven’t heard from 
him yet. I only had one copy and I value 
it at $250,000, which is what MGM pays 
for plays, according to your column of 
February, 1942. 


MGM is now paying $400,000 for plays. 


What do you think I should do with my 
new play, which is an unusual story, with 
a revolutionary twist at the end? I have 
spent more than a year on it, and every- 
one says this play is better than anything 
running on Broadway today. 


Now that you have finished your play, 
your job is to try to sell it. May I speak 
frankly? No one is interested in your play 
besides yourself and your wife. Every suc- 
cessful playwright, in addition to writing 
his play, has had to nurse it into produc- 
tion. Irving Berlin, Moss Hart, Elmer Rice, 
Maxwell Anderson, Robert Sherwood, Geo. 
S. Kaufman, Sidney Kingsley, Noel Coward 
produce their own plays. That is the only 
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reason they have survived, in my opinion. 
They wrote the play, got their own director, 
produced it themselves, got their own in- 
vestors, wrote their own publicity and ads, 
and often stood in the box office to help 
the sale of tickets. The quality of the script 
was secondary to their will to succeed. 

I can’t do that. I don’t live in New York. 

Then the next best thing is to get an 
agent, director or producer to do your job 
for you. That means endless work for you. 
Just mailing away your script is not enough. 
If you send it to a producer, phone him 
until he tells you he has read your play. If 
you send it to an agent, keep after him 
until he has given you a report. Mean- 
while, try to get a local organization to pro- 
duce the show, or do scenes from it. 

But I’m a writer. I don’t know anything 
about producing or promoting a show. I’m 
not interested in that part of the business. 

Then forget about playwriting for the 
stage. 

Tennessee Williams didn’t have to do 
those jobs, nor did George Bernard Shaw. 

Williams had to do equally obnoxious 
things. He plucked chickens, ran a cart 
down department store aisles, served as a 
waiter. G. B. S. yelled on street corners and 
worked for crooked politicians. 

If you will handle my play I will give 
you 10%. 

If you will handle my affairs I will give 
you 10%. 

Do you mind getting letters like these? 
I hope I’m not imposing. 

No, I help everyone to the best of my 
ability. I even try to trace lost plays. 

I have been writing plays for several 
years. What are my chances of selling a 
play to Broadway or to the movies? 

You have a better chance than the mil- 
lion people who started to write a play, the 
five million who want to write a play and 
say they will some day. You are in the 
race; the others have given up. 

Can you suggest a producer for my play? 

There are 600 producers with offices in 
N. Y. and another 600 directors who tend 
to move into the jobs of producers. No one 
can guess who will be interested in your 
play. It is best to work through an agent, 
although even the agent is only 2% effi- 





practical 
playwriting 


offers an unusual approach and individual- 
ized training in stage, radio and TV writing 
for the beginner and professional. You also 
have an opportunity to specialize in the field 
of your choice and to participate in the coast- 
to-coast Freer Laboratory Theatre. Send for 
free details today. 


© MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ® BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


1S years experience as typist for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. One 
dollar per thousand — rates on beok-lengths. 
—author ''Manuscript Technique’’ 
DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 





Dallas 9, Texas 














POETS 
St self- pene d stamped envel for ie ogy Ba eaD- 


etc. You will receive - ‘tho descriptions of HELP YO YOUR: 


SELF HANDBOO: — = containing 
PLACES TO SEND. PO 


KALEIDOG e ational Magazi Poetry 
(Published ——_ wae = oa! 25¢ a wm a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript ag ye aoatty i 2 
Ant de cory, Soe Gat and tat 


pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 
IDA SINGER 
Onta: 








Tillsonburg 2 rie, Canada 


COMPLETE COURSE 
in Fiction and Non-Fiction 
Learn at Home 
Expert professional writers teach you our 
new method of fine writing for quick sales. 











Please send free first lesson to: 


Confidential. No Salesman will Cail. 


THE ltt NATIONAL STITETE OF OF eres 
1 Clinton New Jersey 
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WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step pr ure from. one whose work 
is al i currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell t a SHOW H course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. O. Box 1 Loceyville, Penna. 








TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS 


By an experienced author's typist who has an apprecia- 
tion for the English language. Corrections in gram- 
mar, — punctuation. Carbon copy. Extra first, 
last pages. Returned quickly. 50c per thousand. Poetry 


le per line. 
KATHARINE FRANK 
R. D. 1, Cooperstown, Pa. 
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4 A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
§ for Authors 


» We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in : 
k and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


< 

The William-Frederick Press a 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 

313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that s speahe 
for itself. (4) of m songs alone sold over a 

MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NO convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBSELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








/ Want fo Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











cient. Best thing is to make 50 scripts and 
send them out wholesale, all at once. If 
you get one option of $100 it will pay for 
mimeographing the 50 scripts. There is a 
book called Who’s Where which lists all 
the producers and directors in New York 
City. Write to Who’s Where at 155 W. 
46th St., N. Y. 

It looks like I wasted my time. 

No, you didn’t. Even if you can’t sell this 
play, your next work will be greatly im- 
proved. You are a better playwright than 
you were. 

I somehow don’t trust agents; they are 
so distant and seem so unapproachable. I 
feel they just want money from me. They 
don’t keep me informed. I don’t know how 
much influence they have, or how much 
their judgment is worth, or how good their 
connections are. 

Almost all agents are unsatisfactory if 
they don’t sell your play, and wonderful if 
they do. Agents do try to sell your play; 
that’s how they make a living. If they look 
at your play and it fires them immediately, 
they are indefatigable. Money is no object; 
they will haunt a producer—many prod- 
ucers. They will race to tell you that they 
love your play. But most plays have numer- 
ous flaws. A play needs “work,” a new 
third act, a new first act—this numbs the 
agent and time drags. He has to send the 
play to many producers and await their de- 
cisions; he starts thinking up solutions— 
collaborators, advisors, directors, and so on. 
This particular agent’s enthusiasm is wan- 
ing and his efficiency has been impaired 
—and another agent might have done 
better for you, but who is that “other” 
agent? 

Playwriting is so frustrating. Why can’t 
something be done about this? 

In my opinion, the theatre is in the same 
position as museums, parks, art galleries, 
schools, libraries—it must be benevolently 
aided by government subsidy as a national 
treasure. England, poor as it is, has five 
times as much theatre as we have because 
of the national subsidy. The government 
gets all its money back via the ticket tax. 
Nor do English politicians influence their 
theatre any more than politicians today 
influence our schools or museums. 

















Will television help the playwright? 

Yes. We know dozens of writers who 
were struggling in New York and who are 
now busy writing scripts for TV. They 
reach 100 times more audience than a play 
does. 

* * * 

We notice Death of a Salesman has 
neared the end of its run. Two years ago 
the producers were uncertain as to its 
merit; nevertheless, they decided to pro- 
duce the show. They didn’t like the title, 
either. But in three weeks the show smashed 
records, won the most lavish critical not- 
ices. A few months later 32 companies were 
playing all over the world. The author was 
earning $3,000 a week in New York, an- 
other $10,060 a week from U. S. tour- 
ing companies and no telling how much 
more from the European companies. A year 
before that he had decided he was going 
to give up the theatre and return to being 
a salesman. Fortunately, he gave himself 
another six months to make the grade. 





Writer vs. Income Tax 
(Continued from page 15) 


Do you have to show proof that enter- 
tainment of an editor advanced your career 
or your chance of hitting his book? 

That would be like telling a business 
man: “Prove that your ad pulled or you 
can’t deduct the money you spent on it.” 
If you’re able to show that the man you 
entertained was either a customer or pros- 
pective customer, then the drinks you 
bought him are legitimate deductions. Even 
if he never did buy a story from you. 


Do I have to keep books in any special 
fashion? 

All Uncle Sam demands is that you do 
keep books, and that the books are accurate 
enough to indicate what his Collectors term 
the “true income” from your writing. 


In setting up depreciation tables for my 
typewriter, desk, and other office equip- 
ment, how long should I carry these items? 

For the reasonable “life” of the equip- 
ment. One item may have a life of five 
years, another, 50 years. Put down the true 
useful life of the piece. 


(To be concluded in the January issue of W. D.) 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and repo.t on short story manuscripts. 


‘MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


Wollaston 70, Mass. 
TYPING 


Expert typing. 50 cents per 1,000. Carbon copy 


23D Green Street 





free. ctions in Spelling and Grammar free, 
if desired. 
GREGORY'S TYPING SERVICE 
R.R. No, 1, Box 
ville, Indiana 





A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script fo Sales: 
@ Export mae of novels, short stories, articles, plays, 

poems, ete. 

@ Werld-wide contacts with leading publishers, television and 
and movie stedios. 
@ Creative Editing. 
We Specialize in Beginners 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Service 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or Write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 


Circle 6-7441 Trafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 


MAKE BIG MONEY IN 


ADVERTISING 


V DIRECT MAIL 
V MAIL ORDER 
V LAY-OUT 

Vv COPY 

V LETTER SHOP BUSINESS 
V PRODUCTION METHODS 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Many make $5000 to $10,000 yearly. Our complete course 
makes it easy to learn and start earning NOW in your 
= home in spare time. NOW is the time to plan your 
uture. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


bag ep hydtes Gene om, expert ag me 2 Have 

ity 3 independence of your own iness or a 

fine Salaried job. Get full details NOW on this Profitable 
usiness. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Armstrong Schools Dept. WD-12 
7217 So, Broadway 
Los Angeles (3), Calif. 


Please send FREE book on Advertising. 


















BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicesr is much greater then 
that ¢{ any other writer’s — po Each issue is read by 

int ing writers, professioral writers, editors, publishers, 
=: club, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
men throughout the United 
See, Canada A y in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for January issue must 
reach us by December 1. 








The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
Ts numerology, astrology, national 
riendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WHERE MAY A university professor, single, who 

desires to edit his accumulated manuscripts 
, ete), retire comfortably, here or 
abroad, on a fixed income of about $100 a 
month ? Required, a pleasant climate, to minimize 
tendencies toward bronchial difficulties. [If you 
think have the answer, please do me a favor 
by ting to Box R-1, Writer’s Digest. 


POSITION WANTED — Rural newspaper anywhere 
United States. Age 31, single. NIA graduate. No 
ractical experience. Salary: ——— for room, 
Soonl, cigarettes, your locality rite Edward 
Field, 1139 Ridge Avenue, E Evanston, Ill. 


SAGA OF ALASKA. Cloth bound boo neatly 
printed and with original Alaska sketches and 
exclusive Alaska photo graghs, ine panies full page 
nen of the fame Kio: Kid gold rush 

ys——the author of the original ce in this 
Sock, As the Klondike Kid and author of this book, 
I will ed pee | autograph a limited number of 
copies to you postage paid for $1.50 
per copy. Regular book store price $2.50 and 
sold in Alaska "he $3.00. This offer is limited to 
but 200 copies at the author’s price. Thomas 
Wiedemann Sr. (The original Klondike Kid.) 171 
Elm Avenue, San Bruno, California, 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and ores lan es scomrataty. 
comprehensively done). BLIS ’S SERV 
expert, reliable Gate proofreading, copy pir 
ing. easonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 

iv. G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


THOUGHTFUL, individual handwriting analyses, 
$3.00. Thorough analyses, 5.00. Anna uffman, 
25-6 Valley Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


HUMOROUS CARICATURES drawn. Send photo and 
$1.00 today. C. Lowen, 952 St. Marks Ave., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


500 FOUR LINE GUMMED STICKERS — $1.00. 
Printed neatly with any wording. Samples Free. 
Moray, 627 Baker, San Francisco, Calif. 

















HEL-LO, FOUR UNUSUAL RECIPES for tasty eco- 
nomical eS a to your menus, uarter 
to “HEL-LO”, 335 West Morgan Avenue, Bridge- 

Se, Connecticut. 


$10 A WEEK ae 
kets sent for 25c¢ 





ms. Instructions and mar- 
harles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 





JUVENILE MARKETS. Over 120 arranged so 
oo 2 begins at highest market and works 
eae hits —— Ernest Johnson, Box 201, St. 
losep’ 
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BOOKS on costume, corsets, boots, shoes, figure- 
training and other subjects. ogue free. 
Naboma, Box 725, R isa Heights Station A, Los 
Angeles 6, California. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET or on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs, Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 


PHILADELPHIA WRITERS’ CLUB wants members. 
Smyth, 5217 Morris is St, Germantown 44, Pa. 


LIVE LIKE A KING ON LI LITTLE. Food, $1 week; 
rent, $5 year. Detailed, complete instructions, 
= $1 okatetd, L. Hilden, Braham, Minn, 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, . Bex 983, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


EARN MONEY at home by mail! Others do! “Pro- 
gressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample, 
with money-making offers, 25c. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


GAGS, ACTS, SCRIPTS! Catalog, 10c. Kleinman, 
5146-A, Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif, 


POET’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY in 25 poems—‘“The 
Singing Pulse, $1.00. Nice Christmas Gi Gift. Gladys 
Powell, Packanack Lake, New Jersey. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
$1.00. F. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavitts- 
burg, Ohio. 


POETRY MARKETS! 290 of them—for all types of 
ems: $1.00. George T. Zaffer, Overlook Betve, 
untington, N, Y. 


ATTENTION CARTOONISTS! Top gags for syndi- 
— ae. S. Weiss, 3417 E. 147 St., Cleve- 
and, io. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


























EXCLUSIVE FOLIOS—unobtainable elsewhere. “How 
To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material”—columns, 
cartoons, fillers, verse, stories, articles, comics. 
“How To Self-Syndicate Your Photographs’ "——and 
“1,001 Eye-Stopping Advertising Headlines (tied- 
in with human interest illustrations). Each $2. 
Refunded if ——— American Features Syn- 
sieves, Desk 152, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 

inn 





READINGS: State problem. Use own handwriting; 
don’t type, Give birth date. Fee: $2.00. Christine 
Cassill, Box 112, Lysite, Wyoming. 


“YOUNG CHAD SEAL OF LOS ANGELES” by 
Clarence M. Fink. Makes the Zoo live for the 
youngsters, and makes the oldsters live for the 
Zoo. Wh 1, and unforgetable! 
More fun than a barrel of monkeys for children 
5 to 9. “The kids’ ‘Must’ book of the year.” —$2. 
Story Book Press, 1435 Second Ave., Dallas 10, 


Texas. 


anne AN ADVERTISING AGENCY FOR SMALL 
NESSES. Writing ability —-* Get 

field immediate] = Write 
Northern a” 








ang “os new writing 
for further information. 
Service, 212 High Street, I 








WRITE FEATURES FOR PAY! Complete instruc- 
tions, 25c. Writer’s book list free. apes, Under- 
hill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn ee anaes checks, re- 
writing PM bea etc. nclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” hawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 








NEW WRITERS! We'll pay you $2... (See ad 
page 58). 


YOUNG, EMPLOYED, WESTER, 98, prepemtabie, in- 
vites correspondence from other uninhibitive sin- 
Fag couples, a Roger Williams, Gen. Del., 
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PRESS CARDS FOR FREELANCERS—<Authenticated 

size credentials a rmanent = stra- 

tion. Send woe ew and itorial 

references with $1.00 to ruesdell, compenns, 

Freelance Writer’s ta Bo 1639, Norfolk, 
Virginia, 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 

Ee me ae earn 4 to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 

ffice, a New Duplicating Service for 

Advertisers. Pas thedlers Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle (18), Wisconsin. 


ADVERTISE in 40 weekly news ose, 24 words, 
$550; Tones or elsewhere. R. Pennebaker, 
rrville, Texas. 


FREE LIST: Low Cost Used books on Writing, 
Plotting and Research. For sale, rent, or exchange. 
Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. ¥. 


HANDWRITING REVEALS HIDDEN TRAITS, Send 
specimen and one dollar to Box R-2. 


GAGWRITERS, CARTOONISTS, DISC JOCKEYS, 
EMCEES—Rea. “Making It Funny” by Harry 
William Lage Seven thousand words of informa- 
tive palever lus one hundred and eleven pointed 
pareeers ritten by a selling gagwriter. Send 

dol i your copy Harry illiam Pyle, 
22°B N. Angelus St., emphis, Tenn, 


LEARN METHOD OF PREPARING ARTICLES 
Grea library research, Instructions, $1.00. Don- 
um, Stopher Hall, Hall, Kent, Ohio. 


DETECT IVE-MYSTERY WR WRITERS, protecsional 
and/or beginners. Lend — we have somethi if 
here! Three curren ently colin g writers, this fiel 
have completed classification na breakdown encom- 
pacing terally ALL stories in every detective 

past five years and te date; Complete, com- 
—— sive anaylses, types, motivations, plot-lines 
etc., with examples. Invaluable for procedure an 
UNERRING slant. Also complete chapter-by-chap- 
ter pattern, the detective novel. $1.00 each, both 
$1.50, Personal Service, Be Box N-5, Writer’s Digest. 


CARICATURE—Liven ep you your workshop or den with 
a ——— caricature A = at your work or 
by—or as a gift. $1.00 with clear 

hoto. Photo returned. == Studios, P.O. 
6, Wittiemebeidge Stats Station, New York 67, N.Y. 








ite 100 

25c. Selling tips, submitting instructions included 
free, Complete Research Services. Bierman, 
4746 Berryman Ave., Culver City, f. 


EARN $35.00 WEEKLY, guaranteed, addressing 
1,000 envelopes, spare time for | advertisers. 
Experience not necessary. We teach you how! Get 
your money every Thursday. Rush $1.00 (refund- 
able) for complete instructions. Factograph Service, 
209 West Jackson, = 409-W, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


UNDERSTAND YOURSELF | and others, then your 
stories may sell. A thorough handwriting analysis 
mirrors your thinking habits. Send pages of writ- 
ing in ink and $5.00 to: Howard and Reta Jack, 
Grapho-Analysts, 2701 Downer Ave., Richmond, 
California. 





coos PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 

ble. Group has new copies for sale, $8, each 

ost, C.0.D. preferred, Address 4 Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 dison Avenue, New York 17. 


WRITER’S MAGAZINES, pict picture card collection, fic- 
tion — trade for writer's books; Sallie Bristow, 
Sullivan, Mlinois. 


CARTOONISTS—255 PAYING MAGAZINE AND 
TRADE JOURNAL CARTOON MARKETS—S0c. 
Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 








CONFESSION STORY CHECK CHARTS 25c. 50 
copies of your poem reproduced and illustrated by 
artist, a", a = pose, framing, gifts. 

grectins car - og _ our poem, 
fncieding eautiful art work. _Hute-Copy, 
3421—Zist Avenue, Geoaan ae 


EARN MONEY IN A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN! 
Our folios tel] how. “25 one, 85 two and 90 three 
ingredient formulas”—25c. “How To Make Money 
Conducting a Lonely Heart Club"=——=25e. “How to 
Make Money Soliing _Colostes Letters” —25c. 
“Spare-Time Money- ers”"——25e. M. Millines, 

. Box 5516, Chicago 7, Ill. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and a 
sell as quickly as pessible? Find answer in m 
this magazine, page 73. Natalie Newell, ost- 
ter. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home, $250 week reported. Expect something 
odd. Pacific-J, Oceanside, ‘ Calif, 


FILLERS AND SHORT - PARAGRAPHS Sell Readily. 
Details and Markets 25c. 101 Cash Markets for 
all kinds of Poems 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 








FREE agg Rage = ote gi cartooning; silantin 
marketing. No o yes ma It is on. Rush b poem 
today. w Card, Dept 23-4E, La Habra, Cali- 


fornia, 


CROYDON $96.00 Short Story Course only $12.00. 
RAMSEY, Monticello 2, Kentucky. 


re 
FILLER WRITERS—Incrsase your income! yaa 
filler markets of all types! 00! 
Caseetl, 17717 Revello Drive, Pacific Polisadon 
if. 








THAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR REJECS! Discover 
the gold in your laid-to-rest, disheartened manu- 
scripts. Your rejected stories may be excellent 
material for radio a ——— We help you open 
the door to fame and $’s in radio ough our 

unique radio adaptation service. Query: deny 
PR DUCTIONS, BOX KR S87-A, Hollywood 28, 


vos HANDWRITING ; ANALYZED. General analy- 
sis $1.00. Betty Kennedy C.G.A.P., 826 West 
Eighth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED PLAYWRIGHT to dramatize stories, 
write Jack Krause, St. Cloud, Fla, 


HELP!!! IDEAS GALORE. Need collaborators- 
illustrators professional and beginners. No invest- 
ment. Send samples. Robert Clendenen, Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, Winchester, Kentucky, 


EVER WANT TO JUST TELL SOMEONE and see 
what they might suggest? Try writing Mary 
Michael about your percomal problems, x 165, 
Racine, Wisconsin. dollars. 


THE PLOT BOOK. Make own. Create original 
lots from published ph oe md without plagiarizing. 
Makes writing simpler, easier. Folio ‘aawe how. 
Price, 50c (subur to Chicago). Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, Ill, 


SWAP NORWOOD DIRECTOR eee anunegiey 
discs, and Spet-0-Metse a" meter. 
new, never used, oont up-to-date 
writers’ reference id a listi ings first. 
Emery, 309 East suaosieem, Seattle, W. 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writing 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smith 
Instruction Exchange, 84 ashington, Peabedy, 

58. 


WRITERS, WHY NOT HIT the Mail Order Market? 
Few rejections. Really a “Beginners Paradise!” 
Interesting Galovenstion free. rite Texas Spe- 
wo Company, 204-WD Texas Ave., Texarkana, 

‘exas. 


IF YOU LIKE to invent things on paper, you may 
earn up to $200 month, inventing toys, c es, 
fadests, Special markets buy your ideas. rite, 

ndrickson, Argyle (18), (18), isconsin. 


HOW TO ACQUIRE professional writing style. 25 
cents. Clarol De aye, 83, ayette, 
Indiana. 








WISH TO CONTACT authors and publishers of 
litical literature. David Ornsteen, Box 531, 
eoria, Illinois, 

(Continued on next page) 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


7 to write, what to write, and where to sell 
eee, in Short gy Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
article rae Versificatio: others, offer constructive 
cr. promi frank. + honest, practicnl advice; real teaching. 
For full particulars one @ sample co; of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today sich 


The Home iiniinientens School 
Dept, 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
40c per 1000 words. 


ELVET BLOOMFIELD 
3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, Mo 


A GHOST COMPOSER 


of complete confidential service to songwriters 
and lyricists — from the nebulous lyric to the 
hummed recording—a completely satisfactory 
song results. Write for details. 


E. A. MARTIN 











43 Sumner St. Hartford 5, Conn. 


A SERVICE FOR GAG MEN-—Art lovers. Cartoons 
drawn to your gags $1. Cartooniscribe, 231 Grant 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TAPE RECORDERS. FOR WRITERS. Mitchell 
Sales, Box 563, Wheaton, Ill. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES. Books 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, Jennie 
Jewel Drive, vlando, Fieri Florida. 


a yeni AND DETECTIVE WRITERS: Need help 
3 — plese? Details free. P. O, Box 436-D, 
uis 3, 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell, ate, 3c stamps 
er coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


a ea with Pacific Northwest writers 
desired. J. B. Wormell, Davenport, Washington. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? jotond. plausible charac- 
ters! You need “Hand of Emotions”! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studios, 164 Cedar Grove, I New Bedford, Mass. 


RESEARCH, VERIFICATION, Southwestern subjects: 
archaeological, soeien. ranch, etc. Best facilities 
available. Veda N. Conner, 310 S, Walter, Apt. 2, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


WRITER WILLING TO GHOST WRITE or collaborate 
mystcry and medical stories — contract basis. Paul 
Channingway, Box 54, El ¢, El Cerrito, Calif. 


BALL PEN THAT WRITES IN THE DARK. It 

po eceggpenne Ideal for all writers, theatre critics, 

es press agents, etc. Handsome and prac- 

teal ft. $1.00 complete. eeaewe Novelty Co., 
2065 Creston Ave., New York 53, N. Y. 








WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Ee 10, Ohie 
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Philadelphia Market Letter 
(Continued from page 29) 


The open markets include: Story World, 
a weekly edited by Elizabeth F. Tibbals for 
children under 8; Juniors, a weekly edited 
by Miss Tibbals for children of 9 to 12; 
*Teens, a weekly for boys and girls, teen- 
agers, edited by Nettie Belle Butler; Young 
People, a weekly for older young people; 
and Jr. Hi Topic, edited quarterly by Betty 
Poff. Erma W. Kelley, editor of Young 
People for the past five years, has gone to 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Her successor has 
not as yet been named. 


Judson Press is the book department. 
Little fiction is published although a book 
of very inspiring nature and sound char- 
acter might be acceptable. Some outstand- 
ing biography is considered and certain 
general books of wide appeal. Dr. Miles 
Smith is head of the trade book section. 
Changes are in the air here, so be sure 
to query about book ideas. 


American Sunday-School Union Pub- 
lishing Company (1816 Chestnut Street, 3) 
is another house which is considerate of 
free lancers’ queries and has gotten out a 
detailed and helpful sheet of requirements. 
Send a stamped return envelope for “In- 
formation for Free Lance Writers” if 
this market interests you. The open mar- 
kets in this group include the two story 
papers, Youth’s Story Paper and Young 
People’s Paper, both weeklies. This publish- 
ing house has no connection with any spe- 
cial church or denomination, and is not 
run for profit. It holds to fundamentalist 
beliefs, and its work is essentially mission- 
ary, promoting Sunday Schools in rural 
America, especially in isolated regions far 
from organized churches. Keep this in 
mind when writing for the magazines. Rev- 
erend William J. Jones is the editor. 

The United Lutheran Publishing House 
(1228 Spruce St., 7) has only one open 
magazine market: The Lutheran. The edi- 
tor, Dr. G. Elson Ruff, says he needs 
human interest articles about people whose 
lives illustrate Christian faith or ac- 
tion, articles about Christian faith or ex- 
perience and information articles on church 
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background. Articles may be 500 to 2500 
words in length. Occasionally short stories 
are used if they are particularly suited to 
a church paper, also shorts of 100 to 300 
words, with Christian coloring. The pay 
is one to two cents a word, on publication. 


The Muhlenberg Press, which handles 
the books here, has announced the $5,000 
Rung Award Contest. This is for the best 
manuscript of 100,000 to 125,000 words— 
fiction, biography, or fictionalized biogra- 
phy—which emphasizes Christian living or 
example. The closing date is March 31, 
1951. The award consists of $2,500 out- 
right and $2,500 in advance royalties. For 
details, write to the Muhlenberg Press— 
and remember the stamped return envelope. 


The Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation (Witherspoon Bldg., 7) has made 
some changes in the titles and policies of 
its four story papers and in the trade book 
department, which comes under the West- 
minster Press division, and has announced 
the new Westminster Fiction Award. The 
story papers are now lined up as follows: 
Stories for children up to 8, edited by Eve- 
lyn Nevin; Trailblazer, edited by Mrs. 
Aurelia Reigner for children of 9 to 11; 
Venture for boys and girls of 12 to 15, also 
edited by Mrs. Reigner; and Forward, 
edited for the late teens and early twenties 
by Catherine C. Casey. Send for the new 
leaflet, “Suggestions to Writers,” and if you 
enclose a three-cent stamp, you can get 
copies of the story papers for study. 


The Westminster Press has appointed 
Paul Hoffman as editor of adult fiction, 
replacing Olga Edmond who has resigned. 
He was formerly with Knopf and other 
book publishers; for the last seven years 
he has free lanced. The company will con- 
tinue to publish fiction with a positive point 
of view, which poses a fundamental human 
problem and then solves it in a positive 
way. Good general non-fiction is also 
sought, especially in the fields of popular 
biography, sometimes autobiography, or 
first-person experiences. These do not have 
to be too serious. The editors like humor- 
ous touches. This department is separate 
from that of religious books, which is 
headed by Dr. Paul L. Meacham. 





ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


= not, my Coaching Plan will ye started. 
low and results thri ing at satisfac ye Write for Cost 
k MO ERN WRITERS, 


a free — uiz. 
now selling for $3.00. 
MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent and Counsellor 
Room 724, Ninth ill Street Building 
315 West 9th Street, Los Angeles 15, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


200 Pages or more of unpolitical nature. 
10c Page. 5c Carbon. No erasures. 


P. O. Box 4203, Fed. Annex Bidg. 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
icles, books, for bh 
I may be able to kelp you see your name 
make money, yo raw material. Reas 
Particulars FREE! 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D. Jennie Jewel Dr. Orlando, Fic. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS. TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 


Desk 4/24 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


30 Church St. 








Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 

Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 

grammar by e former teacher who is a graduate 

of a state normal school and a state university. 

Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 
EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Indiena 











| GIVE YOUR STORY 


Brilliance «ex Originalty *« Appeal 


| GIVE YOU: 


new power in plotting; new joy and skill in writing; 
special training in dialog; transitions, atmosphere, sus- 
pense, etc.; help from story-germ to ‘finished copy. 
Your story (under 8000 words) and $4 will bring you 
over 2500 words of help, plus the thrill of a Vitalized 


Story. #* PROMPT SERVICE ** 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Read, West Hartford 7, Conn 
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REVISING 










On The Script § 2 00 
EDITING e 
REVISING 

CORRECTING ger, script to 
or on Choreat ter. pus 
7 PAGE ANALYSIS return postage, 





SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS RUSHED 
TO MARKET FOR QUICK SALE 


by my Top-Flight Literary Agent. 10% Commis- 
sion on Sales. Particular attention paid to 
Beginning Writers. Positively no personal inter- 
views, please. Mail manuscripts: ‘Attention 
Rewrite Desk A." 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Fr i: 










21, California 











MANUSCRIPTS. TYPED 


Neat Accurate Prompt 
CARBON AND EXTRA FIRST PAGE FREE. 
SPELLING CORRECTIONS — MAILED FLAT 
40c PER 1000 WORDS 
WILFRED R. DUNN 


P, ©. Box 105 Sacramento, Calif. 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, and 
— your material in its very best shape for publication. 

eturned to you typewritten, all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy included. Terms 
may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 137 Gower,Missouri | 


to WRITER'S DIGEST readers—a sample copy of 
ZEST, the subscriber-written "creative talent 
showcase," America’s most unusual magazine. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
Box 147-w Bellmore, N. Y. 


*SONG POEMS 


x Set to music — Copyrighted — Recorded 
Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
K 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY WRITING FILLERS 
The New 1951 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or fessional style 


‘ou write Ky. inf 























how 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Jennie Jewe! Drive 











The juvenile department is primarily 
known for its very successful teen-age books. 
The plan now is to expand the junior age 
group (about 8 to 11 years). Westminster 
has published an amazing number of books 
chosen by the Junior Literary Guild. 

The new Westminster Fiction Award 
Contest, the fourth, has just been an- 
nounced. The $7500 prize will be awarded 
to the author of a novel deriving its ma- 
terial from history or contemporary life. 
The deadline is June 1, 1951. For further 
details, write to Paul Hoffman, editor of 
Trade Books. 

Presbyterian Life is a bi-weekly maga- 
zine which has its office in the very old 
part of the city (321 South Fourth Street, 
6). It is in the market for articles on the 
adult level, 1500 to 2,000 words. These 
may be human interest reports on Protes- 
tant Christians, preferably Presbyterians, 
who are expressing their faith in specific 
ways; feature articles on laymen who are 
applying Christian principles to business, 
politics or community service. Neither fic- 
tion nor poetry is used. Payment is two 
cents a word, as published, and $5 for each 
photo. Robert J. Cadigan is the editor. 

The Sunday School Times Company 
(325 North 13th Street, 5) is an inde- 
pendent publishing company, not connected 
with any denomination. It is fundamental- 
ist in its basic principles. Here, too, you may 
obtain a leaflet, “How Shall I Send My 
Manuscript?” But this leaflet is for the 
amateur, explaining about the preparation 
of copy, and does not give much informa- 
tion about requirements. If you send for it, 
remember the stamped return envelope. 


There has been little change in require- 
ments, acording to the editor, Philip E. 
Howard, Jr. The Sunday School Times 
wants articles, 300 to 1,000 words, which 
describe actual, successful methods used in 
Sunday School or church work—not theo- 
retical suggestions. It can also use articles 
of outstanding interest to Christian people 
(not reprints of sermons), and unusual re- 
ligious news from all parts of the world. 
No fiction is used. Short poetry, up to about 
14 lines, is bought but must be definitely 
Christian. Reports within three weeks, pay- 
ment on acceptance, at Yc a word. 
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Today’s Travel Article 
(Continued from page 26) 


Sunday newspaper magazine supplements 
which handle local and regional material; 
city magazines carrying articles on inter- 
esting spots, etc., in those cities; and 
markets which pay less than 2 cent a word. 

American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Nort Baser, mng. 
editor. Monthly. Wants outdoor slant and 
forest background, camping, pack trips, wil- 
derness. Likes conservation angle stressed. 
Should be illustrated. Pays 2c a word on 
acceptance, $5 a photo. 


American Motorist, Pennsylvania Ave., 
at 17th St., Washington, D. C. Walter 
W. Hubbard, editor. Monthly. Interested in 
factual articles describing unusual, easily 
visited places in North America, with pic- 
tures, 600 to 1500 words. Pays lc a word 
on acceptance. Overstocked at present. 


Arizona Highways, Arizona Highway 
Commission, Phoenix, Ariz. Raymond Carl- 
son, editor. Monthly. Travel and descrip- 
tive articles pertaining to Arizona and 
sometimes adjoining states, up to 2500 
words. Takes both color and black and 
white photos. Pays 2c a word and up on 
publication, $3.50 and up for black and 
whites, $20 to $30 for color shots. 


Buick, 818 Hancock Ave., Detroit 1, 
Mich. E. W. Morrill, editorial dept. 
Monthly. 600-word travel pieces with 3 or 
4 pictures about places of scenic, historic 
or recreational interest in the U. S., Canada 
and Mexico. Buick car angle not necessary. 
Pays 5c a word on acceptance, $5 a picture. 


The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. T. Otto Nall, editor. 
Weekly. Takes travel articles with a re- 
ligious slant, 100 to 2500 words. Buys 
photos. lc a word and up on acceptance. 


The Christian Family and Our Missions, 
365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. Frederick 
M. Lynk, S.V.D., editor. Monthly. Uses a 
few pieces on interesting places all over 
the world, preferably illustrated. lec a 
word or a little more. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Nor- 
way St., Boston 15, Mass. Saturday Maga- 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 

to fo bepaaing we writers, and the only one where you can 

LEARN! One of b Ff Dn gg My more 

than $100 he 4 of stories and articl er spot ial 

ourse of instruction in WRITING FOR TH JUVE ILE 

MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Warirer’s Dicest. 

~ yt eed Loney bn yp any 
23-D GREEN STR STON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, Efficiently. Minor corrections if de- 
sired. Extra first and last page, carbon copy. 
40c per thousand words. 


MRS. RAYMOND SHEPHERD 
Burbank, Ohio 











GHOSTWRITER 
Twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Fleride 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, with minor corrections. 
Rates on request. 


EDNA |. WHITE 


P. ©. Box 9525 Norfolk 5, Virginia 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS ome 


509 Fifth Aveaue New York 17, N. Y. 


SEND US YOUR SONG POEM 


Let a successful song writer and composer arrange a 
melody for a reasonable fee, then sell song; sales com- 
mission to be paid from down payment by buying 
publisher. You get contract, royalties, both sheet music 
and records. 


MELOTONE COMPOSERS 
Box 387 San Bernardino, Calif. 

















THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 
Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 


right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: Scribe x. L. L. 
TME ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story — so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00 








zine Section uses special travel articles; John 
Beaufort, editor. Daily newspaper has two 
travel pages a week; Leavitt Morris, travel 
editor on Monitor. 


Colorado Wonderland, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Raymond Tex Roberts, editor. Wants 
highly-illustrated vacation and travel 
articles up to 1200 words on Colorado an- 
gles for the out-of-state-visitor. Pays Ic to 
3c a word; $3 to $5 for black and white 
pictures, $25 for color 4x5 shots. 


Desert, Palm Desert, California. Randall 
Henderson, editor. Monthly. Personal ex- 
perience stories featuring travel to off-the- 
beaten-path places in the desert Southwest. 
Up to 2500 words with pictures. Ic to 2c 
a word; pictures, $2 each. 


The Far East, St. Columban’s, Milton, 
Mass. Rev. Edward DePersio, editor. 
Monthly. Can use articles on customs and 
people in China, Burma, Korea, Japan and 
the Philippines. Pays 2c a word on ac- 
ceptance. 


Ford Times, Ford Motor Company, 3000 
Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. Edmund 
Ware Smith, managing editor. Monthly. 
Wants well-written travel articles, 1500 
words, on interesting places. Need not have 
a Ford angle. Likes plenty of local color. 
Both black and white, and color pictures, 
$10 for former. Pays 10c a word on ac- 
ceptance. Most manuscript buying by pre- 
arrangement because of filled schedules. 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Elizabeth Penrose, editor. 
Monthly. Takes some travel articles slanted 
for the young business woman. Should be 
pithy, factual, and well-documented. Maxi- 
mum length, 1500 words. Good rates on 
acceptance. 


Going Places, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Theresa Buxton, editor. 
Weekly. New York amusements, entertain- 
ment, eating places and some short travel 
pieces. 


Goodyear’s Magazine for Men, 5031 
Grandy Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. Takes male- 
slanted travel articles. 


Highway Traveler, 105 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. E. A. Jones, editor. Quar- 
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terly. Greyhound bus magazine buys gen- 
eral travel material with bus travelers’ 
slant, 1500 to 2000 words. Pays 3c a word 
including photos. 

Holiday, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Penn. Ted Patrick, editor. 
Monthly. Factual where-to-go articles up to 
3500 words, preferably with color and/or 
black and white illustrations. Mostly as- 
signed. Top rates on acceptance. 

Lincoln and Mercury Times, Ford Motor 
Company, 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, 
Mich. Franklin M. Reck, managing edi- 
tor. Monthly. Same requirements as Ford 
Times. 

The Link, 122 Maryland Ave., N.E., 
Washington 2, D. C. Bi-monthly. Maga- 
zine for service men and women and V A 
hospital patients. Uses travel articles to 
2000 words. Pays Ic a word 90 days prior 
to publication. 

Motels and Courts, 534 W. Colorado 
Blvd., Glendale 4, Calif. Jean Jaques, edi- 
tor. Monthly. Travel pieces and features on 
motel, motor courts, dude ranches, resorts. 
lc a word, pictures 50c and up. 

The Motorcyclist, 1035 E. Green St., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. Charles D. Baskerville, 
editor. Monthly. Two-wheeled travel arti- 
cles and touring information. Buys photos. 
lc a word and up on publication. 

Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit 
26, Mich. William J. Trepagnier, editor. 
Monthly. 1000 to 2000 word pieces on road 
travel and places to go—stressing the un- 
usual. Pictures necessary. Good rates on 
acceptance. 

National Geographic, 16th and M Sts., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Gilbert Gros- 
venor, editor. Monthly. Accurate, descrip- 
tive, personal-experience narratives on 
places all over the world, 2000-7500 words, 
accompanied by 25-100 color and black 
and whites. Excellent rates on acceptance, 
anywhere from $350 to $750. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. James Donaldson, edi- 
tor. Articles of 1,500 words accompanied 
by black and white glossy prints. Such sub- 
jects as people and places of interest in the 
Western states or the history of the Western 
states, special travel techniques for short or 





Beginners 
Only 


on 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


BENICS «i saascevacdne sseuscpan eeeekweeasereeenarune 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 

















WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


_ very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before pees the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


ej z can ge your talents for 
you, and direct your lite energies to a 
different of work. The conned lit- 
erary ficld is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market Information about your own Indi- 
vidual manascripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thas, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words Is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
Is 75¢ for each additional thousand werds. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60¢ for each 
additional thousand. Minimem, $1.25. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels. Verse 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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long motor trips, hunting, fishing, outing, 
and outdoor hobbies. Pays 2c a word on 
acceptance. No set rate for photos. 

Natural History, 79th St. and Central 
Park West, New York 24, N. Y. Edward 
W. Weyer, editor. Monthly. Uses some 
articles on travel and exploration in out- 
of-the-way corners of the world. Pays 3c 
a word including pictures. 

Nature, 1214 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Richard W. Westwood, editor. 
10 times a year. 1000 to 2500 words on 
places with interesting geology, natural 
history, animal life, or conservation angle. 
Natural history significance must be domi- 
nant in travel articles. Photos desired. 1c to 
2c a word on acceptance. 

Nevada, P.O. Box 37, Minden, Nev. 
Clarence Crossley, editor. Monthly. Articles 
and pictures on anything about the Sage- 
brush State. Pays 1c and up on publication. 

New Mexico, P.O. Box 938, Santa Fe, 
N. M. George Fitzpatrick, editor. Monthly. 
Articles on the New Mexico scene 1500 to 
1800 words, with photos. Pays $10 to $15 
an article on publication. 

Pacific Discovery, California Academy of 
Sciences, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 
18, Calif. Don Greame Kelley, editor. Bi- 
monthly. Takes travel and exploration 
pieces on places in the entire Pacific area, 
including the Far Western states. Personal 
experiences are okay. Wants accurate in- 
formation and scientific interest. Likes 6 
to 12 pictures an article. Pays lc a word, 
$5 a picture. 

The Pan American, 1150 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 19, N. Y. E. C. Kel- 
logg, editor. Monthly. Latin American and 
Canadian articles only, uses more back- 
ground material on Latin America than 
travel articles. Slanted for student use. 500 
to 2000 words. Ic a word on publication. 

Promenade, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Mrs. Dorothy Partridge, editor. 
Monthly. You have to know Manhattan’s 
odd corners to land in this one. Make it 
snappy and sophisticated. Payment varies. 

Trailer Life, 3107 W. 6th St., Los An- 
geles 5, Calif. Doris Woodward, editor. In 
the market for 500-1500 word articles, short 
shorts, semi-technical material, fashions, 


(Continued on page 80) 
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~ - (Continued from page 76) 
York Publisher of Tooker Assigament | uisre's page material, sportsmen's ar 
£ cles, profiles, news items, etc., all slanted 
Two of My Ghosted Books to trailer living and trailer travel. Pays 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies | 1c up on publication. For photos (required 
Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- with all non-fiction) pays $2.50 each. 


pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Trailer Topics, 28 East Jackson Blvd., 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New| Chicago 4, Ill. Paul Edwards, editor. 
oo Ny nee ee Monthly. 1500 to 2000 word articles on 
° an Twe ears’ Experience as . . . 

Magazine Editor, successful free tea critic trailer life and travel, vacation spots and 
aad publisher. Author of “The Day of the | the like. Pays 2c a word, $1 a picture. 

Brown Horde" and numerous other books, Trailer Travel, 35 East Wacker Dr. 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. Chi 1 Il : Flori di é 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short icago Jeanne Florian, editor. 


stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief | Monthly. Travel articles with a trailer slant 


criticism, or ee | of wat sag work, sep- 
arate fee t oo to Fan be arranged ae" up to 3500 words. Wants good photos for 








My techales! Books: * Vritim ifor vy (cloth, illustrations. Yc a word, $3 each for pic- 
$1.00; "4 cana Short Story Technique” (paper) $1.00. tures. 

RICHARD TOOKER Trail-R-News, 534 W. Colorado Blvd., 
P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona | Glendale 4, Calif. Jean Jaques, editor. 
Monthly. Uses up to 1000 words on trailer 
coach travel, places to visit, etc. Pays Yec 

YOUR MANUSCRIPT a word, up to $3 a picture. 
paragrephings somounding,hyphanaion een and Trailways, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
- eer oe ae ee -, 81:00 thousand. | 3, Ill. Quarterly. Holder M. Collier, gen- 
Collaboration Service iy Revuiguneet eral manager. Articles 1,500 to 2,000 words 
R. K. SHIPLEY on locations in the United States served by 
eee Soe Philadelphia 34, Pe. | the National Trailways Bus System accom- 





panied by 8x10 photos. Payment of manu- 
SONG WRITERS scripts up to $50 on acceptance; photos, $5 


each on publication; 4x5 (or larger) ver- 
Wanted original songs for complete publication. ; ° 
Free melodies on approved poems. Submit likely | ticle color transparencies for cover, $100 











material to for one-use rights, payment on publication. 
>. Baye MUSIC PUBLISHING ~- All material on speculation. 
2691, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Established Publishers since 1938 Travel, 115 W. 45th St., New York 19, 





N. Y. Malcolm Davis, editor. Monthly. 
Uses 1500 to 3500-word illustrated articles 


ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers on travel, exploration, natural history, 1c 


to 2c a word, $5 a picture. 
PERSONAL TRAINING Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los An- 











In Writing Salable Short-Shorts geles 54, Calif. Patrice Manahan, associate 
WRITERS: by special request am offering» low-priced editor. Monthly. Uses illustrated travel and 
training period in iting short-shorts from idea to com- ; ] j Ariz 
pleted story. No printed lessons or stereotyped Saeenetion. touring articles on places m Cal., Kd 
The training is entirely personal, suited to exch individual Nev., Ore., Wash., Utah, New Mexico, up 
writer, a covers a peri ° months.* inners 
given ‘special preference in personal coaching by a master) to 1500 words. 5c a word on acceptance, 
technician of short-short fiction for over 15 years. My 5 h 
famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY $5 a photo. 

a ee oe ee we Yankee, Dublin, New Hampshire. Bob 
“S ment’ tastrustion exiy $90.00, Sagendorph, editor. Monthly. Takes 1500- 


ROBERT OBERFIRST word pieces on New England Places. Likes 


local color. 2c a word on publication. 








Reading and ha oe per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 
Author: Technique +-*5- the * heer Snort, ; Short- Siost Stories, $2; Co-Author: Writing the Short-Short Story, $2.50. 


ROBERT CBERFIRST, Literary Agent P. ©. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 


[= YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
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Up To Date 


MANUSCRIPTS that need very little in the way of revision to make them SALABLE 
are being continuously sent to us. RESULT: we have many satisfied and successful clients. 

ACTUAL RESULTS obtained by D’Orsay clients have been published month after month 
for over twenty-five years. You are welcome to the names of as many of them as you wish. 

“To anyone who contemplates study with a competent literary instructor, I say let him 
look no further. Let him decide what he wants, first, to begin writing as writing should be 
written — then let him address his letter to Topanga. If there is a better teacher in Susque- 
heeechie, Australia, I haven’t heard about him!” (*) 

(*) Name on request. 

If you are tired of writing without selling, send for the 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works wit! ..: ~rs, and contains vital information, not ->btainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pock: '-bo It describes, too, the CRITICISM and 
SALES SERVICE, and the PROFESSIOD COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you 
should investigate if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” so necessary to success. 
The terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 





Complete Writer’s Kit 4 4 O00 
e& 


(Nationally Advertised) ................02008- 
Consisting of All These Items: 
@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFERENCE LIBRARY 





The Nature of the Short Story. Setting, Atmosphere, Gi . Transition. 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value: Planning; 
Viewpoint and Visualizaton. Suspense; Twists; Reader's Doubts, Etc. 


@ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING 
The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive workable blueprint of how to build 
salable stories. 


@ PLOTCARDS—THE PERFECT PLOTTING DEVICE 


A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at least 150 words each—and supplies them 
FOREVER AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and nothing could be 
simpler to operate. You simply deal out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE, PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton 
outline, a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 

@ THE FORMULA IN MODERN WRITING 
A series of analyses of the “formulas” used in writing the various types of fiction 
and non-fiction. 


D/ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 
LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author “The Profit In Writing" ($4.00); “Writing Novels te Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks" ($4.00); “Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($3.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 








Expert Counsel 


in the Handling of 


YOUR BOOK 


Y FIRST AIM is to assist in 
making your manuscript salable, 
but my help does not end there. 





If you happen to be writing your first 
book there are many facts you will want 
to ascertain, and I have spent twenty 
years collecting the information you need. 
The following are just a few of the ques- 
tions that arise in the mind of a book 


writer: 


1. Is there such a thing as a standard 
publishing contract? 


. Is it better to have a literary agent? | 


If so, who is a good one? 


. When is the most favorable season to | 


approach publishers? 


. How many reliable royalty publishers 
are there, and where can I get a list? 


. Which should be placed first, magazine 
or book rights? 
. In whose name should the copyright be 


registered ? 


. Who takes care of placing foreign 
rights — the author, the publisher or 
a literary agent? 


. How many copies of my book are 
likely to be printed in the first edition? 


. How can The Authors League of 
America help me, and what must I 
do to become a member? 


CHARLES 


10. What percentage of subsidiary rights 
should be divided with the publisher? 


11. Do royalties from reprints often ex- 
ceed those from trade editions? 


12. How have recent economic changes af- 
fected the word length of books? 


There are many other things you will 


| want to know, but these problems needn’t 


| worry you. When you become my client 
you merely supply the questions — I have 
the answers. Whatever your writing prob- 


| lem is, write to me about it and let’s talk 
| it over. My counselling service consists of 


manuscript revision, editing, corrective criti- 
cism and personal consultation, depending 
| on your individualbneed. 


| Write today for my free circular 
| entitled “Literary Help." Our lit- 


| erary association can begin now. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 

















